To the Educators of the United States: 


Our schools, public and pri- 
vate, have always been molds in 
which we cast the kind of life 
we wanted. Today, what we all 
want is victory, and beyond vic- 
tory a world in which free men 
may fulfill their aspirations. So 
we turn again to our educators 
and ask them to help us mold 
men and women who can fight 
through to victory. We ask that 
every schoolhouse become a serv- 
ice center for the home front. 
And we pray that our young 
people will learn in the schools 
and in the colleges the wisdom 
and forbearance and patience 
needed by men and women of 
good will who seek to bring to 
this earth a lasting peace. 
(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


C 
Tennessee 
Teacher on) aa 


It is hoped that this issue will serve 
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In War as in Peace... 
Schools Must Operate 
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MOST SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT ARE STILL 
AVAILABLE 


‘iw have in stock for immediate eo 


» TABLETS AND PENCILS PRIMARY CHAIRS 
CRAYONS AND ERASERS FOLDING CHAIRS 
ART MATERIALS TEACHERS DESKS 
TEACHER MATERIALS TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES WINDOW SHADES 
JANITOR SUPPLIES BLACKBOARDS 
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Prompt Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
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Nashville Products Highland Products 
Company Company 
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PEABODY COLLEGE 


Exceptional Offerings in 


ART 
BUSINESS EDUCATION—HOME ECONOMICS 
LANGUAGES—LIBRARY SCIENCE—MATHEMATICS 
SCIENCE—SOCIAL SCIENCE— TEACHER EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION —PSYCHOLOGY 


MUSIC—PUBLIC AND SCHOOL NURSING 


A Nationally Recognized Institution with 
Student Body from Every Section of the United States 


and Many Foreign Countries 


Degrees Offered: 


A.B., B.S., B.M., B.S. in L.S., M.A., M.M., Ph.D. 


Nursery School Through Graduate School 


* 


For Catalog or Information Write 


THE SECRETARY 


PEABODY COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 








Shelter Income 


Teachers . . . Principals . . . Superintendents .. . 
Here Is Your Ideal Savings - Retirement - Protection Plan! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory capac- 
ities appreciate the importance and the value 
of life insurance as a secure savings program, 
with protection while saving. They own a 
high average amount of life insurance in 
or to income. Many teachers in 

ennessee save under a State Life Endow- 
ment savings plan. 


Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to 
about ten cents a day or more. These sav- 
ings provide for the premiums on a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may 
mature in twenty years, for example, or at 
a specific age—50, 60, or 65 years, let us say. 
At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 


While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may 
also have the double indemnity accidental 
death benefit, and the disability provision. 


If you quit the plan, you receive the cash 
value, according to the number of years you 
have carried the policy, but naturally less 
than the sum you intended to save. In fact, 
“die, quit, or live to complete the plan,” 
it is always a good investment with protec- 
tion. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this 
splendid plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. 
Laws, formerly a teacher and city superin- 
tendent in Tennessee, will be glad to give 


Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses you full information upon request, using the 
of the endowment proceeds. return card below. 











PERSONAL SERVICE 
BY MR. D. M. LAWS... 


For principals, superintendents, and others in 
educational work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, and his associates pro- 
vide personal and individual service. Mr. 
Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson and 
Newman College, and was for fifteen years 
a teacher and city superintendent in Ten- 
nessee schools. He has had many years’ 
experience in serving the life insurance needs 
of teachers and educators. 


it 














THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY Please give me complete information on your = San 











Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
D. M. Laws, General Agent = 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title _Birth Date. 
_ ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address 





























Critorial Comment .. . 


“What Can I Do to Help Win the War?” 


Since December 7 this question has been a constant challenge to every patriotic American. 
To many of those not enrolled in the military forces opportunities for service may seem some- 
what limited. Not so with teachers! The Army, the Navy, the Air Forces, and every agency 
engaged in the nation’s war effort freely admit that public schools have an essential role to play 
in winning the war, and all of them are earnestly calling on the schools for assistance in their 
respective programs. 

Teachers of Tennessee have responded nobly to every request for assistance which has come 
to them from various war agencies. Their cooperation has been limited only by the failure of 
some agencies to define specifically the job they want the schools to do. 

In order that teachers may have a more definite conception of their obligations and op- 
portunities for service in relation to the nation’s war effort, all agencies responsible for different 
phases of the war program in Tennessee have been invited to prepare for publication in the 
September issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER a check list of activities and objectives through 
which schools may cooperate in their respective programs. This issue contains check lists cover- 
ing the Program for Developing War Attitudes; Physical Fitness Program; Office of Civilian 
Defense Program; Salvage Program; Office of Price Administration Program; Tennessee Aero- 
nautics Association Program; Agricultural Program; American Neighbors Program; Library 
Service Program. 

Most of the material contained in these check lists was obtained from similar check lists 
prepared by a committee of the Southern States Work Conference on School Administrative 
Problems, under the direction of State High School Supervisor R. R. Vance, and published in 
the conference’s recent bulletin, Jmplications of the War Effort for the Schoois.* 

It is not expected that any school will be able to check affirmatively all items in any check 
list, nor is it presumed that any school’s activities in cooperation with the war effort will be 
confined to the items suggested. The primary purpose of these check lists will be served tf teachers 
find in them suggestions whereby they may cooperate more completely and effectively with the state 
and federal agencies responsible for directing civilian efforts in the war program. It is hoped that 
this hastily-prepared project will mark the beginning of a more comprehensive effort on the part 
of school administrators, teachers, and war agencies to translate the objectives of the nation’s 
war program into everyday classroom procedures. 


PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPING WAR aor Ver (4 hon Tryst children and adults will be 





ATTITUDES The following check list suggests means through which 
schools may assist in developing proper war attitudes: 
R. R. VANCE Yes No 
Director, Division of High Schools, State Department of Education |. Students ere being made to realize that the winning of 
the war is our most important job at the present time _.  —_ 
One of the most important, yet most difficult, tasks a. Students are oe that aoe mee with aa 
facing schools desiring to meet fully their obligations and ——s = = —_—e : weeny " as = ams a 
opportunities for service in the present emergency is to b. Students are taught that the principles of the Bill 
assist in developing war attitudes, particularly among stu- of Rights can be preserved only by the winning 
dents. T hi this objecti heal ‘cul t of the war by the United Nations. eet eeneeceeess ——— 
BOS. 'O CCHOVS CEE CUPSCHVS OUF SCHOO! CUITICURA MUS c. Students are taught how the American way of life 
be adjusted so that: (1) students will be made to realize that differs from other ways of life......... cnet ee ee 
the winning of the war is our most important job at the d. pepper a ap ak mgt Flag 2 momtole 
present time, (2) the aims of our democratic form of JOv- 2. Persons with limited education are being given an oppor- 
ernment will be fostered and preserved, (3) essential in- ve to qualify for military service or other productive 
. H employment A Eee sree yt a SIR hh 2 gl ey TE mail 
formation regarding the current progress of the war and oA eceniies ates toe cain etd 


its implications for our American way of life will be women rejected for military service or productive 


*Report of the committee on Implications of the War Effort for the Schools, A. D. Holt, Chairman. Bulletin No. 4, 1942, Southern 
States Work Conference on School Administrative Problems, Edgar L. Morphet, Executive Secretary, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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New Edition 


Books for Courses in Aviation 





» JORDANOFF: Your Wings 


A manual of flight offering a complete course in flying 
instruction from ground training and the first solo flight 
to navigating the overcast. $2.50. 


JORDANOFF: Through the Overcast 


New Edition 


Vital information on understanding the weather and on 
the art of instrument flying. $3.00. 


JORDANOFF: Safety in Flight 


The latest air wisdom including “protective” weather 
— and all the knowledge needed for solo flying. 


The three books together, boxed, $7.75. 


GIN N AND COMP ANY 165 Luckie Street, N _W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashvill@, Tennessee 
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FOR SEPTEMBER, 


. Detailed 


employment on account of the lack of proper edu- 
cation ONCE SITS Pe a eats keteld ge Re. ee 
information is obtained concerning the 
exact educational handicaps of those rejected for 
military service or productive employment on account 
rie. he Ce ee ee ea ee 


. Special classes are conducted to provide additional one 


education for those needing it in order to qualify 
for military service or productive employment .. 


. The aims of our democratic form of government will be 


fostered and preserved 


. Definite and specific instruction is given in the 
principles of democracy ..)....:-......0000...... a 
. Students understand the long and costly struggle 


of mankind to establish the basic freedoms guaran- 
teed in the Constitution of the United States...... 


. Students understand and appreciate the meaning of 


the flag 


. Students understand what our national heroes stood 


for from the time our government was founded. ... 


. Students understand how our liberties are safe- 
SSE OSS Recon A ie eh 
. Students understand how democracy is, or can be 


made, the best form of government and the best 


way of living together... 62. csc. cecacvees cess ie 
. Students understand our position relative to religious 


freedom, free speech, freedom of the press, right to 
assemble peaceably, right to be safe in our homes, 
right to petition, and the right to fair and just 
treatment in the courts of law................... 


. Foreign-born pupils study the American way 


livin 
Students understand the good features in the Ameri- 
‘can program of free education and appreciate the 
respects in which such a program is superior to the 
educational program of a state ruled 
Students - given an opportunity to study, organize, 
write, speak, and participate in the solution of 


OE OI i oi a etc mies < s+, 
. Appropriate citizenship recognition programs are 


arranged and conducted for those becoming twenty- 
one years 


1942 


No 


| Sa 


n. 


Students understand that certain phases of our 
liberties must be sacrificed during times of war.... 


. Students are being instructed that the liberties 


relinquished during the war must be relinquished 


Yes 


No 


ra Mn ne, A Re ee SEER eet? 6 eR 


Students are cultivating the attitude that for every 
right enjoyed there is a corresponding obligation. . 


. Essential information oun the current progress of 
the war and its implications fo 


r our American way of 


6 te Gln S00. och; sb so oot a5 da heed aA aA oe weak 


g. 


. The school is givin 


Students are being taught to read intelligently the 
daily newspaper, current magazine articles, and Yisten 
to radio broadcasts pertaining to the war so that 
the implications relative to the American way of life 


may Be GNPSIOG .. .... ao soc, eta ene ee wake ade 


. Students are encouraged to inform themselves con- 


cerning the principles which actuate our public 


officials and underlie public policies.............. —— —— 


. Students are given an opportunity to appraise prop- 


aganda for what it contains of truth, half-truth, 
and falsehood 


. The morale of children and adults will be sustained at 


RE: a eRe a ele ie ee 


. The school is giving adequate publicity to meetings 


Ao) || OS ae 


. Visual aids of a patriotic nature are prepared by the 


i Pe RS Le Beppe 


. The school maintains a library of information avail- 


able to adults as well as students................. 


. Plays, pageants, and festivals are planned to corre 


late with meliotic deliee..<s 122 ah aes donc k ass ete wots 


. Exhibits of books, materials, and posters are pre- 


pared by the school for use by local war agencies 


in the preparation of programs.................. — oe 


Art and music are recognized as morale builders 
ORG OH 00 MING | 5 ann sick god ote aie eh dee 
The school keeps an up-to-date roster of the men 
in the community who are in the armed services 


and honors them by appropriate ceremonies........ —.  —_ 


younger children a sense of 


security by means of a sane and calm interpretation 


OF WHEE GID. 6k incac akc cwscanadeGn tease ies seas 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


] WILL R. MANIER, JR. 
State Director, Office of Civilian Defense 

We are fighting a total war. Wars used to be fought 
by armies, but, in total war, every citizen, civilian as well 
as soldier, must do his part. We are not spectators who 
have paid an admission fee by the purchase of War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. We are all active participants. Hence, 
our Civilian Defense Program for total mobilization to 
win a total war. 

Our Civilian Defense Program has a threefold scope: 
(I) the Protective Services, known as the Citizens’ Defense 
Corps, which in each community consists of a commander, 
air raid wardens, auxiliary police and fire services, emer- 
gency medical services, etc.; (2) the Community Services, 
known as the Citizens’ Service Corps, which in each com- 
munity consists of a director and a coordinating committee 
of prominent citizens, representing various organizations 
and groups, and of subcommittees for various community 
purposes connected with the war effort; and (3) the Volun- 
teer Office, whose trained registrars enroll and classify 
volunteers for the other two services so as to provide man 


power for them. (See diagram.) 


DIAGRAM OF LOCAL O. G. D. ORGANIZATION 





LOCAL DEFENSE 
COUNCIL 











COORDINATOR 














CITIZENS' DEFENSE CITIZENS' SERVICE 
CORPS* CORPS 








DIRECTOR 











COMMANDER 











A coordinating group, con- 
sisting of representatives of 
all community organizations 
and each federal agency, to 
cooperate with 

Draft boards 

Rationing boards 
Salvage boards 

. War Savings staffs 
Other federal agencies 
Local community services 


Air Raid Warden Services 

Auxiliary Firemen Services 

Auxiliary Policemen Services 

Emergency Medical Services 

Emergency Public Works 
Services 

Emergency Utility Services 


TA Rw 























VOLUNTEER OFFICE 





A recruiting office to provide 

a reservoir of volunteers for 

the other two services: 

|. Trained registrars 

2. Determination of number 
of volunteers needed 

3. Classification of volun- 
teers 











*The air raid wardens, auxiliary firemen, and police, etc., must be 
enrolled and trained in their. duties. Theoretically, sixty-eight people 


out of every 1,000 of our population should be enrolled in the 


Citizens’ Detense Corps. 


& 


The following check list indicates objectives through 
which schools may assist the O. C. D. in its general pro- 
gram and in the respective programs of its three branches: 


General 
A. Teachers have consulted with local O. C. D. leaders 


. Students 


concerning the part schools can play in the program, 
and have secured from them needed materials and 
LE Tee mere TTT errr 
understand the functions of the three 
branches of the O. C. D. and their relationship to 
each other (Citizens' Defense Corps, Citizens’ Serv- 


Yes 


No 


ice Corps, and Volunteer Office)................. —— —— 


. A complete O. C. D. organization, similar to the 


community organization with its three branches, 
is set up and made to function in the school...... 


. Teachers and older students are represented in the 


membership of all major community D. com- 
mittees so that school and community O. C. 
programs may be et ee 


E. The school is the community center for the war effort 
F. 


The school assumes community leadership for the 
understanding of and training in the war effort... . 


Citizens’ Defense Corps 
A. Students are fully aware of the possibility of enemy 


B. 


See eee ee re 
All students understand the general function of the 
following agencies in the Citizens’ Defense Corps: 
|. Fire Departrnent 
PR ND 8S on ae cos cee cess 
b. Rescue squads ... 
2. Police Department 
A II, cose ions cca onioetcxsemeenes 
MS os capa) ois one taees 
3. Wardens Divisions 
ey Er ME IS «Saar ak Cone ccag Coes aes 
b. Fire watchers . 
c. Emergency food and housing committees. .. 
4. Emergency Medical Divisions 
a. Emergency medical service................. 
b. Nurses’ aides .... 
5. Emergency Public Works 
a. Demolition and clearance crew............. 
b. Road repair crew.... ie eng ei esate: fy 
c. Decontamination squads Baila Ree ie nah ore 
6. Emergency Utility Service 
a. Blackout committee 
ae | ene Serer 
G.I IN oii 5 ected as achat we oie Sak oh 


. Adequate provisions have been made to protect 


students, teachers, and school property in case of 
air raid. (See bulletin, “Protection of School Child- 
dren and School Property,” United States Office of 
Civilian Defense.) 
Note: The necessity for compliance with many of the 
protective requirements will vary depending upon the 
location of the school and the imminence of the 
danger. Many of the following suggestions are 
applicable only to schools in large cities and con- 
gested areas and will apply only when danger im- 
mediately threatens. Each school must adapt its 
plans and training to local conditions and imme- 
diate needs. 
|. A satisfactory air raid warning system is pro- 
vided .. 
2. Faculty and students haye learned what warnings 
they may —: and how the warnings will reach 
them 
3. Arrangements are " perfected for dispersing stu- 
dents among as many safe shelters as the school 
buildings afford . Bo), See oe ele ae 
4. Students ere trained to reach the assigned 
shelters safely, quickly, and in orderly manner. .. 
5. Windows, transoms, and glazed doors have been 
provided with protection against flying glass. . 
6. Reinforcements are added where lower shelters 
do not protect the occupants if the upper floors 
pipet. Fon Re. Sia peter aly pep ne = 
7. Funds or destin of materials or labor for 
providing safe, dependable shelters have been 
requested when needed 
8. There are at least two widely separated exits 
in: er MOONE os chk So gant dec races 
9. Tools are kapt permanently in the shelter for 
working one’s way out if trapped. by falling 
debris 


ee Ate heen ewe 
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Mature! Resources Help Win the War! 


Now more than ever is conservation study important. Tennessee’s natural resources have been 
mobilized for the duration. Every school child should learn about the place these vital 


resources play in our life, both in peacetime and 


during the war. 


As an aid to teachers and to children studying the social sciences and elementary science, the 


Department of Conservation offers these services 
tion movies in sound color—free on loan to schools. 


pre 


ay Fy ee prema hisy 
7 im verse $ 

pF bird ak gt 15¢. 

FOREST TREES 

I pages 


3S AND FOREST 
ey, » illustrated with 100 
common Tennessee trees. 


during the coming school year: (1) Conserva- 
2 . A 


ation slides—especially 


(2) 
lecture series in color, also free on loan basis. (3) Numerous conservation booklets 
pamphlets suitable for every grade including: 


trated with f lor pictures of T birds and 
our-co! ‘ennessee’s 
ACTS OF 


for fifth to eighth grades. 
TENNESSEE— 
teaches how to 


CLUB OFFER—ALL THREE FOR 25c 











Special Club Offer, Only 25 Cents 


ORDER BLANK 


Educational Service, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Enclosed find ______ im (stamps, check, money 
order, cash) for which please send me the following 
publications: 


copies of. 














copies of. 


copies of 








Name 








Address 




















FOR 


Yes No 
10. Students are not assigned to a shelter directly 
below some heavy machinery which might crash 
down from an upper floor................... ae 
11. Provision has been made against the storage of 
dangerous chemicals where if released in a raid 
they might endanger students................. as 
12. Students and teachers are taught how to fight fire _. ___ 
13. Older students are trained to recognize and 
ORUEN IAGMIREIM Oo ke tea ds a clitex as... ee em: 
14. Shelters are lighted inside and blacked from 
without to provide for night occupancy... cies aie 
15. Emergency lights have been provided for use in 
case the power supply is cut off............... —— tie 
16. Provision has been made for the quick replacing 
of any blackout cover which might be removed 
MONRO os itech ict s Mkican ce eRe. cd es 
17. There is sufficient air per person in the shelters _._- ___ 
18. The possibility of the sealing of shelters against 
gas, adding gas-locking entrances and providing 
@ gas decontamination station in connection with 
the first aid station has been duly considered... _.  ___ 
19. Safety squads have been provided to prevent 
endangering the occupants of the shelter should 
a bomb fragment or blast break a water, gas, 
sewerage, electric or heating line or a boiler... —.  __ 
20. To maintain morale in the shelter, conveniences 
included are drinking water, lights, access to 
toilets, and planned entertainment which includes 
singing and storytelling..................... Ts 
21. Hazards due to combustible materials in the 
schools have been minimized................. —~ —— 
22. School attics and storerooms have been_ in- 
NS i ne ae nrck ak usr hasta aca ccs beak ana Pe anceciic< cine ated 
23. Fire extinguishers have been obtained and are 
SE TLEEEREES LAAN eae tate 
24. Water is stored for emergencies............... — csi 
25. Hand pumps are available for immediate use.... —  —_ 
26. Sufficient buckets are on hand................ —— ie 
27. Fire axes are conveniently located............ —— pam 
28. Ladders are placed and kept in a position 
known to faculty and students................ —~ — 
SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Yes 
29. Provisions have been made for admitting fire 
watchers and auxiliary firemen to any part of the 


building day or night to reach incendiary bombs —— 


30. Plans have been made to control and shelter an 
audience should a night meeting be interrupted 
by a raid 


31. A first aid center has been set up and ouspeee cain 


32. Students and teachers are trained in first a 
33. An educational campaign has been instituted 
to explain the reasonableness and thoroughness of 


the school’s cataby QUMOes oii. Seu50 cecil nels Sods: s: enka 


34. An address catalogue and spot maps have been 
prepared showing the residence of all pupils..... —— 

35. Measures have been taken to prevent panic 
among students and parents in case of emergency —— 

Citizens’ Service Corps 

A. All agencies seeking cooperation of schools in ac- 

tivities related to the war effort channel their re- 

quests through the local Citizens’ Service Corps of 
$e ©: GoD io. sock Jags nea a tala ae 

B. Schools channel through their local Citizens’ Service 

Corps all requests for community assistance in the 
solution of problems arising from the war effort.... — 


C. All students understand the function and organize- 


tion of the Citizens’ Service 
D. The school cooperates in the following programs: 

1. Salvage for Victory program. (See check list).. — 

2. War Stamp and Bond Sales program. (See check 


at). ii0<'- aa niaierev aan eee EE ties ek 
3. Health and Physical Education program. (See 

nek GA. 55s chara eae os ett “ide 
4. Office of Price Administration program. (See 

CNG MGR ic sss we eats enters ae ek ee 


. Tennessee Aeronautics program. (See check list) —— 

Rad Comes? Preqnames h5 FST ASS. FRR AS. . ae 

Child Care program. (See bulletin, “Volunteers 

in Child Care," O. C. D.) 

a. Students assist in day nurseries, nursery 
schools, and play groups.................. 

b. Students assist in securing facts about war- 
time needs of children in the community.... —— 


NOM 


No 








Yes No 
c. Older girls understand child care and home 
nM apie, Sek 18 a IEA sei eee ies 
8. Community Welfare programs................ —— —— 
9. Program for development of war attitudes. (See 
Beery oA ea ee. ge = 
1G; War tan meee. 8 ee 
11. Other programs related to the war effort. . <n i 
E. Students are trained and used by the speakers 
bureaus of the local Citizens’ Service Corps...... aia” die 


IV. Volunteer Office 
A. Students understand the purpose, function, and or- 
ganization of the Volunteer Office............... —— eee 
B. Students over sixteen years of age and teachers are 
encouraged to volunteer for service in the O. C.D. __ 
C. Students under sixteen are told how dense may co- 
operate with the O. C. D.. , i ; ie) dees 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


J. FRANK TAYLOR 
Supervisor, Division of Physical Education 


Physical fitness will undoubtedly be one of the deciding 
factors in determining the outcome of this war—physical 
fitness of the ones on the home front as well as of the 
ones in the armed forces. Hence, schools which wish to 
make their maximum contribution to the winning of the 
war must include in their programs adequate provisions for 
health and physical education. 

Recognizing the importance of physical fitness, the State 
Board of Education has passed regulations requiring that 
all approved schools carry on a program in health and 
physical education in accordance with certain regulations 
established by the board. In order that the entire state 








A New Toxthook jor Migh Schools . 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 


By Wuuiam B. Brown, Maxwe tt S. Stewart, and 
Water E. Myer 


Designed for basal use in the classroom. Each chapter 
includes splendid bibliography of contemporary ma- 
terials and a list of stim om questions for discussion. 
Unusual illustrations and striking maps do much to add 
to the book’s effectiveness. 


CONTENTS 
1. The America We Defend.................... 1 
2. How We Got Our Democracy................ 25 
3. What Democracy Means Today.............. 45 
4. America in the Larger World................. 59 
5. The Revolt Against Civilization.............. 74 
6. American Policies in World War II........... 99 
7. The Changing Strategy of Modern Warfare.... 116 
8. Organization and Activities of the Army....... 134 
eg RE ee ee ee ee x. 2S 
i I scisinik secu ads o04icca nse ensaee 222 
11. Industrial Mobilization...................... 252 
ER; Civiliom Participation. ...............002505- 281 
13. Planning for the Post-War Period.......... 305-336 


Siluer Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Represented by Dan Rosison, Paris, Tennessee 











program may be given proper direction, a Division of 
Physical Education has been added to the State Depart- 
ment of :Education. 

The check list which follows is submitted with the hope 
that it will enable teachers better to evaluate the scope of 
their school programs of health and physical education. 


Il. Physical Examination Yes No 
1. A thorough physical examination is provided for all 
pupils enrolled 
2. All teachers have had a physical examination and 
are constantly trying to improve their own health... _.  —_ 
3. The teachers give vision tests to all children regard- 
less of whether they are to receive a physical ex- 
amination . 
. The hearing of each child has been checked....... eae: 
. Height and weight records are kept for each child _. __ 
. The physical defects revealed by the examination 
have been or are being corrected through an ade- 
Geeks [GROG NR rr rc cca ares een Se 
7. Cumulative health records are kept for each pupil 
and follow him from year to year throughout his 
school life 
8. A periodic checkup is made to determine what de- 
fects have not been corrected. ......:..:.i.0..5.. ee ee 
9. Preschool clinics or "summer roundups" are con- 
ducted for those pupils entering school for the first 


Cup, 


time a} DADE URS Keees me | 6olte 
10. The parents are e requested to be present when their 

eS. 8 ea 0, OL ee 
11. The physical examination is made an educational ex- 

perience for pupils, parents, and teachers..... | 


12. The findings of the physical examination are usod 

as one of the bases for determining the content of 

the health instruction MrOgt@ll:.... «50.62. -...05. enue, cates 
13. Skillful use is made of the available information 

about the children as a guide in making work assign- 

ments, seating, physical activity, isolation, and gen- 


ee. ee re! Le | ° 7 cos: 2 
14. A final health checkup is given all students before 
ee OP EO ee 


15. School officials work in close cooperation with the 
health department in planning for the —— ex- 
aminations and other health services...... a 


Health Instruction 
1. A well-planned health instruction program is reach- 


100 GN PRI CHINE 85108. BOSSA cs RR, ee ee 
2. The content of the program is based primarily on 
guaiie: Gd: Com DON: 2 Doe eLy, toe BO ems pee 


3. *Use is made of all materials distributed by the 

State Department of Education and the State De- 

ee ee er One Lee 
4. The instruction program is coordinated with the 

physical education and the health service program... ——  —— 
5. Health instruction is correlated with other subject 

matter fields 
6. Health instruction is so motivated that it results in 

improved habits, attitudes, and knowledge of pupils _.  —_ 
7. Child Health Day is properly observed 
8. Health guidance is a definite part of the regular 

guidance program, and is supplemented by work 

done by special health and physical education 


teachers ... sai. call 
9. Health instruction program " emphasizes ‘the control 

of gonorrhea and syphilis.................0eeeee. anes, oneal 
10. Program includes instruction in nutrition. : dikes: eae 
11. Home nursing and first-aid classes are conducted 

for parents, pupils, and teachers................ ——_ = 


Ill. Physical Education 
|. All students engage in , eevee education ae 
classes daily * ae 
2. Emphasis is placed | on activities that are better 
suited to the development of strength, endurance, 


agility, and organic vigor. eae: ae 
3. The program is focused on “the needs of the under- 

ea I is So ec lc ee Es ehdee. coal 
4. Provision is made for use of equipment and grounds 

for feed play Gite eNO. 25. eR Ce ee ed 


5. A well planned and properly directed intramural 
athletic program that reaches all students regularly 
is in. opesation in Righ- GGROGM. o.oo gs nk. Se cel 


*Tuberculosis Kit, Nutrition Kit, Venereal Disease Kit, Science 


Bulletins for Elementary Schools, Elementary and High School 
Physical Education Manuals. 
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OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 


Tennessee s Book on Conservation 


By John C. Caldwell, James L. Bailey, Richard W. Watkins, Members of the 
Tennessee State Conservation Department 

For those interested in conservation, a more important, more timely book could 

hardly be published. Taking on the breadth and extent of one of the most 

essential subjects in our schools, OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING is devoted 

to informative material of the state’s resources. 

With clarity and insight the authors point out the forces which tend to break 

down or waste away our natural surroundings. How Soil Is Eroded; Fire, the 

Great Destroyer; What Water Does; The Forest Floor; Why Birds Are Valuable; 

The Value of Fish; The Story of Clay and Minerals are among the many topics 

discussed. 

A textbook for conservation study at fifth-grade level. Adopted by the Tennessee 

State Textbook Authority. 


Roger H. Barker, Tennessee Representative 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE, Nl. Y. 























Yes No 


. Emphasis is placed on development of good posture ___ __ 
. All teachers participate in some form of an ex- 


ercise PFOGTOM . .. 1. ce cree ree w seer cnr rereene —_ 


. Special classes are conducted for those too severely 


handicapped to participate in the regular program —— — — 


SS EE EI Ae OP Ie Bee ae 


. All activities are carried on out-of-doors when the 


ee ERE aes 9, Bate haat ee. 


. The educational along with the recreational aspects 


of physical education are stressed............... SO sac 


. Adequate equipment is provided. . ton ined 
. Physical competence is one of the aims of the pro- 


WO chao. eigaitp < sipdica tec ASS SY Ai legen ca ered ERIN sidiniry emmet 


. No student is permitted to participate in inter- 


school athletics without first having a physical ex- 
I 8 kp, 55h cin ee ee he kong aes apis dicta: « sittin»: <a 


. Frequent opportunity is provided for coeducational 


activity either in classes or in recreation............ ge 


IV. Control of Communicable Diseases 


l. 
2. 


All students are immunized for typhoid, diphtheria, 
and smallpox CC AM Ek Se OE ha eRe alee et L has gee 
There is a formal or informal inspection of students 
nS” RUMEN eee ream ee Mert Pre hey aa rn et er 


Yes No 

6. Teachers, janitors, and bus drivers are known to be 
free from contagious diseases .... ti Secs 
7. Accurate records of the causes of absences are e kept ae kil 


V. Sanitation 


Vi. 


1. The buildings and grounds are well kept and free 


. All teachers have access to the health recoras of from rubbish and other evidences of poor house- 

pupils ee _ keeping wo op$ inllth Ciehrale's 3 LA EMI ORNS Sue, ck ieee 
. Field days or play days are conducted once each 2. There is an adequate supply of pure drinking water 

semester ...... teen eee ee tee eee me ee and sanitary drinking facilities.................... oe ou 
. Physical education teachers are employed on a 3. Hand-washing facilities are adequate.............. —~ 

twelve-months basis to organize and supervise com- 4. Light, heat, and ventilation are regulated with 

munity playgrounds for the summer months........ _ regard to the health of each student............... —— ate 
. Use is made of the bulletins issued by the State 5. The school environment is conducive to happy and 

Department of Education........................ —& = NIE IIIS 0: 0 a, pea een cake oka a ditbadin antek 
. The school has a rainy-day program that can be 6. Students are relieved from undue stress or strain or 


other situations that might be detrimental to mental 

health . 
7. The mental health of each child is given considera- 

tion in matters relating to the whole school with re- 

gard to schedules, examinations, assignments, and 

discipline PA tee ee Oe yt ED ee Sie 
8. All pupils eat their lunch with clean hands a 
Nutrition 
1. The program of instruction emphasizes nutrition in 

that all students are taught to eat a balanced diet.. _.- ___ 
2. A hot lunch program is in operation and all students 

receive a noondey meal that is well balanced..... _.  __ 
3. Special feeding is done in cases where home circum- 

stances prevent students from a 4a balanced 


diet ag f a 
4. Harmful dietary ‘Influences are ‘removed ‘fom the 
Sthoel BAUGH! Ie ee or es 


5. The lunch period is a part of the school program and 


3. Pupils are carried home or isolated at school when 
they show early symptoms of contagious diseases. supervised by — and is followed by a rest 
They are required to remain out of school until period ... —_ — 
completely recovered ............0-0.cecceeeeeee ome = 6. The lunchroom is - attractively decorated, clean, ‘and 
4. Pupils and teachers cooperate to prevent the spread abeolutely Semin? oso tees eng esesyescuctscn: Sembee 
Peg | Rg ES Ee Se 8h ts on) ea 4, 7. All food handlers are free from contagious diseases 
5. Provision is made for sick leave for teachers, thus and are clean and appropriately dressed.......... oi! ult 
preventing their coming to school with severe colds 8. Milk and fruit juices are substituted for soft drinks 
or other contagious diseases. ..............0000 05 eee ee and candy sold in the school..................... oe ee 
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New 
Denoyer- 
Geppert 
MAPS 
CHARTS 
MODELS 


Just the map to follow our war with 


Pacific Lands. 
Japan. 

Five New World Maps. Priced from $3.25 to $21.50. 

All Continent Maps. Featuring latest developments. 

Democracy Charts. Every high school needs these. 

Hispanic Charts. For wo es and high schools studying 
our hemispheric relationshi 

History Maps. New revi 
Hart, Harding, Breasted series. 

Globes. New physical-political, the “all-time” globe. 

Model: Featuring the new life-size and metalized 

“chip proof” human torso and head model. 


MOORE THE MAP MAN 


P. O. Box 5 Nashville, Tennessee 


‘editions of the famous 














Vil. 


Vill. 
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10 


Yes 
9. The homes are contacted in an effort to improve 
family diets and eating habits of children.......... 
Community Program 
1. The school is working with all agencies within the 
county and state that have child welfare as an 
objective 
2. Night classes are conducted for adults of the com- 
munity in first aid, nutrition, community hygiene, 
home nursing, parent education, and gardening... . 
3. The school facilities are used by the community as a 
recreation center ...... 
4. Educational materiels ¢ are distributed to ‘the porents 


RTE Rd JAE REE oe eer age om 
5. The Parent-Teacher Association emphasizes health 
through well-planned programs................... —— 


6. Pupils and patrons have an active part in planning 

and carrying out the program............,....... ao 

Safety 

1. The school is free from all fire and safety hazards. . 

2. Safety is taught as a part of the health or conser- 
vation program .. a 

3. Physical education teachers use every ‘ precaution- 
ary safety measure. 

4. Emphasis is pleced | on safety i in the home, on the 
bus, in the school, on the highways, and on the play- 
ground 

5. The school sponsors 5 ) safety patrol ‘ where traffic 
hazards exist . 

6. The school meinteins 5 » first-aid ‘supply cabinet ‘end 
ID ae Sri gnc k fo tine ciipee hake ae 

7. First-aid courses are taught all students before their 
leaving high sc 

8. Bicycle safety instruction is provided where a large 
number of students ride bicycles to school........ —— 

9. Fire and air-raid drills are conducted regularly. . 

The Teacher Has Obtained Needed Materials poe" 

Suggestions on Health and Physical Education from the 

County Health and Education Officials............... — 


No 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 


JOHN T. GRAY, JR. 
State Director, Office of Price Administration 


The Office of Price Administration is a federal agency 
created for the purpose of controlling prices to prevent 
inflation, to stabilize the cost of living, and to ration 
certain articles, the supply of which has become so de- 
pleted that it is absolutely necessary for economic reasons 
and for the winning of the war to limit their distribution. 

The Office of Price Administration is organized with 
national headquarters in Washington, with a regional 
office in each of the nine regions, and a state organiza- 
tion in each state which administers the 8,000 local war 
price and rationing boards in various counties and com- 
munities in the United States. The local rationing boards 
are composed of patriotic, well qualified men who are 
working without compensation and are giving their services 
to see that the program is honestly and impartially ad- 
ministered. 

Every person in the United States is either directly or 
indirectly affected by the administration of the O. P. A. 
Inflationary increases in living costs fall heaviest on those 
least able to bear it. Stability in the price of living cost 
articles means that a participant in the war savings program 
is assured that the real value of his savings will be main- 
tained and the taxpayer knows that his remaining untaxed 
income will have an assured purchasing power; also that 
the soldier will receive sufficient food and equipment to 
carry on successfully military operations in which we are 
engaged. 

The costs of living commodities are particularly affected 
by price control, and no merchant can sell these articles for 
more than he sold the articles for in March, 1942, and he is 
required to nost in his place of business price lists showing 
what each article was sold for in March, 1942. 

The schools have a great responsibility and can play 
an important part in the war effort by expanding their 
educational program to meet our wartime needs. 

The following list of suggested activities is a guide by 
which you can determine what your school is contributing 
to the O. P. A. program. 

Yes No 

1. The teacher has contacted local O. P. A. officials for 

needed materials and suggestions................... — 
2. A study has been made of the functions of your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. . satan 
3. A study has been made of the ciated onimmenlitiin ‘ 
used in your community and the ones produced by 
your community ... 
4. The source of supply of commodities used, but not 
produced in your community, has been examined to- 
gether with the availability of transportation facilities —_ 
5. List of commodities and products being rationed in 
the United States has been prepared................ —— 
6. A study has been made of the wartime uses of plentiful 
everyday peacetime products such as sugar, fats, and 
UE aoe: ohn nice 5, ited Dac mR Slo Sabie ae ee a as hel eka eR 
7. The reasons for rationing have been examined. It has 
been determined which of the following contributed 
the most to the need for rationing:................ om om 
(a) Limited supply due to: 
|. Increased need due to war. 
2. Source of supply in hands of enemy. 
3. Lack of available transportation facilities. 
(b) To distribute the limited supply of certain articles 
to those persons who are rendering the most essen- 
tial service to the war effort. 
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List Price’ 
Adventures in Dictionary Land (for use with Webster’s Dictionary for Boys and Girls), Books One, Two, and ° 
US SS re aa os a gree kes Soeas og 5 Bee 6 Sine Bese, 0 RES sip ae ae . $0.20 : 
Carpenter’s Workbook for Around the World with the Children .................. 0000... cee cece ee leeee 24° 
Carpenter’s Workbook for Our Little Neighbors at Work and Play. 6. i ly ARRIBA .28 
Nichols’ Workbook for Junior Business Training for Economic Living ..................0....5..000 000 eens 84 . 
Lawrence & Raynor’s Workbook for Pearson’s Latin I. Se. ee SA. ediigdsa?) le 
Hunter and Whitman’s Workbook for Problems in General Scleete ie BORER apk rate AE Seay St aL 64 
Bush et al. Workbook for Senior Science............... PE re Ee ee cl Ann eng 60 
Capen’s Workbook for Across the Ages......................... Eee yy hE Ne .72 
Wirth’s Workbook for Development of America............. 5 SE ne or ERE OE Vom Bs 


And don’t forget that Upton’s Adventures in Arithmetic, separate workbooks for grades one to eight, inclusive, 
listing at thirty-two cents each, are the best available equipment regardless of what text you use in this subject. 


The above prices are subject to twenty-five per cent discount on class supplies ordered from us direct, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


We shall be pleased to submit inspection copies to any teachers who are actively interested in a class adoption. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 





WORKBOOKS FOR STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS | 


Furnished Direct or Through State Deposi tory 























19. 
20. 


2i. 
22. 


Yes No Yes 
(c) To insure to every consumer his fair share of 24. Investigated the probable effects of inflation on various 
food, clothing, and shelter. groups and classes of people (farmers, wage earners, 
. Rubber—The source of supply in the world and amount small business men, professional people, etc.) in your 
produced by each source has been determined Nia, ty cee CWA COMMUBIEYG oon. oe ede ec NF ad 
. A list has been made of all wartime and civilian 25. Compared both quantitatively and qualitatively the 
MAU: GAN, sis 2 Bt vns 50 7s = et ee aha «8 es effects of inflation in the last war with the probable 
. The students have filled in on a blank map of the world wttects: it Wis. WOO. bind. odes. dekehagharig GARR ech ewe 
the sources of tid of all essential products imported 26. Considered the possibility that the aftermath of in- 
it EA ic ha eeuae oe -, flation may cause us to lose the peace even if we win 
. Students have shown on a blank map “of the United WO WOES. ads 05.1. Emad gE AE Ls Ee cs evades 
States the location of the principal food-producing 27. Studied the place of price control in the broad seven- 
OR se iia nt ROR eek « Bad. eT ee El em - ae a ee point program to combat inflation*.................. 2 
. Students have prepared a list of food imports which 28. Studied the way in which all aspects of the seven- 
must travel by ship ......... 26:68 5 ides» eents point program have affected sectenetantal persons 
. Students ieduntend the difficulties of f shipping caused in your community .... nee 
y: i. _ __ 29. Studied what merchants in your community are e doing 
(a) Lack of ships. in cooperation with the government to combat inflation —_ 
(b) Submarine warfare. , 30. Studied what consumers are doing and may do to 
. The school has a planned program of conservation in help prevent inflation... .......... Bd 
Gil FALONOD COMMOGIIOS oo os oe een vealigeiaw!- a —— — 31. Investigated factors tending to cause inflation in “your 
. The importance of making things last for the duration community [i.e., reduced production of ordinary con- 
16 SOMNEEP ID) SEOGOE fc. sik). cron chest doles as. 03 a sumers goods and increased incomes) iy! sh 
’ Willingness to sacrifice personal pleasures to help win 32. Investigated the reasons why price control and ration- 
the war: is: encouraged. ...:. 66s. wsipeewds dainns ales eal ing are necessarily supplementary to each other...... —_— 
. A study has been made of present food prices, prices 33. Studied the price control methods of other warring 
@-year ago, and prices during World War l.......... wea | dich nations, particularly of Canada and England ........ —_ 
. Comparative studies have been made of consumer 34. Investigated whether price control is dependent upon 
food, clothing, and shelter problems and resulting hard- the nature of a particular political and: economic sys- 
ships during other war periods in American history..... —  __ tem or whether it is a necessary war measure........ —_ 
The school is encouraging production of more food -— - 35. Studied the importance of preventing inflation in con-.- 
A survey has been made of the total supply of nection with the perpetuation of democracy.......... —— 
essential products for civilian needs as compared with 36. Studied the effect on your life of the difference be- 
the availability of shipping and transportation . — —_ tween money income and real income............... aba 
Pupils are given true life experiences in the use of ~*Seven-point program to prevent inflation: 
War Ration Books and ceiling oleae oe ar |. Tax heavily and hold profits down. 


Facilities are available for receiving and Patan 2. Fix ceilings on prices and rents. 
er : 


all important news concerning activities of O. 


——- 


3. Stabilize wages. 
and other fadéral agenciess: . 625 .iic.i%. dam. o2050s ae 4. Stabilize farm prices. 
IN EXAMINING THE PROBLEMS OF PRICE CONTROL HAVE YOU: 5. Put more billions into War Bonds. 
23. Made a study of the effects of inflation (marked and 6. Ration all essential commodities which ‘are’ scarce. 
rapid increases of prices generally) during | and after 7. Discourage installment buying, and encourage paying off 
We WEP. ee pees debts and mortgages. 
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"SALVAGE FOR VICTORY” PROGRAM 


LEONARD SISK 
Chairman, Tennessee State Salvage Committee 


The War Production Board, under the direction of 
Donald Nelson, is responsible for directing the production 
of materials and equipment necessary for the prosecution 

of the war. An essential phase of this program is the 
"Salvage for Victory" program, whose purpose it is to 
accelerate the flow of such needed materials as scrap 
metals, rags, rubber, and fats back into war production 
channels. The “Salvage for Victory" program in Tennessee 
is under the direction of the Tennessee State Salvage Com- 
mittee, whose offices are located in the State Capitol 
Building at Nashville. Each county in the state has its 
salvage committee which is responsible for organizing 
and directing the salvage program in its county. 

No agency in the state has cooperated more effectively 
in the promotion of the salvage program than the public 
schools, and their continued cooperation will be necessary 
if Tennessee is to meet its full responsibility in the program 
during the coming year. It is hoped that the following 
check list will help teachers and school administrators to 
evaluate their school programs in terms of their coopera- 


tion in the nation's “Salvage for Victory" program. 
Yes No 
1. Students understand the general purpose and organiza- 
tion of the War Production Board...... i. sities. 
2. Students understand how the national, state, ‘end local 
salvage programs are organiz 
3. Students know who are the national, state, and local 
directors of the salvage program................... aac acess 
4. Students know what materials are needed to conduct 
modern war and why they are needed. 5 meee ei 
5. Students have at their command a complete list “of 
critical war materials in which there is a present or 
NE MNO 6g. 60 55's. 0 8 5.52 ene Hien 6 meee eee 
6. Students know the possible sources of needed materials, 
sudh as metals, rags, rubber, and fats................ —— —_ 
7. Students understand how they and their parents may 
cooperate in the conservation of critical war materials _.  __. 
8. The entire school is organized into a Junior Army for 
the collection of scrap materials (complete plan of 
organization outlined in bulletin, “Get in the Scrap," 
prepared by the Conservation Division of the War 
ee SBR Pane Oe ak ge a ar ae = a eae 
9. Conservation education in all of its aspects is being 
emphasized in the school, with especial emphasis on 
those phases directly related to winning the war. Sea sins 
10. Emphasis is placed on thrift and its value both during 
the war and afterwards to the individual and the 
NE ed Sera le ye es ead F aahant cee bt a he a ene 
11. Practical instruction in home economics such as 
canning and preserving of foods is taught in the school ___ __ 
12. Students and teachers carefully conserve school sup- 
plies and facilities, such as laboratory supplies, physical 
education equipment, paper, books, etc.............. elias « aa 
13. Emphasis is placed in the teacher's program on the 
value of personal budgets and instruction is given in 
the preparation of budgets........................ Mie Carte 
14. Students are taught to make the most of what they 
have and how to repair household equipment and 
I Sat Scr), aor teeta y's nsateaae eG + 44; < cally oe selaiias mina 
15. Studeats are taught how to devise possible substitutes 
for commodities no longer available as a result of the 
Ns ale ie eel Oh hy sschie e ti hess arid <a 5 hadi cis ylides — 
16. a are encouraged to sign the following salvage 
! ee to recanvass our premises thoroughly for 
all such waste materials as metals, rubber, rags, and 
burlap bags. | will also see that all our waste kitchen 
fats are saved and turned over to our meat dealer. 
| further promise to cooperate in getting the other 
waste material iato war production by giving it to a 
charity, selling it to a junk dealer, or getting it to a 
salvage depot. 
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TENNESSEE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
PROGRAM 


W. PERCY McDONALD 


Chairman, Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 


COL. HERBERT FOX 


Executive Director, Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 


The function of the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
is to promote aviation in the state of Tennessee. This 
agency also serves as State Coordinator with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, a federal agency, both in adminis- 
trative matters and in furthering aviation through educa- 
tion. 

We thought, before the war, that we were an air-minded 
nation, but events have proved otherwise. The war caught 
us shorthanded, and we suddenly realized that the schools 
had not been giving students the background necessary 
for technical training. 

This may be a long war. Boys now in the secondary 
schools may be called upon to "keep ‘em flying" before 
it is finished. 

We should recognize the fact that this is the beginning 
of the air age. We should prepare the growing genera- 
tion for the part it must play in winning the war and for 
living in a changed world afterwards. 

The following check list, suggested by the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics, gives a basis for evaluating teach- 


ing in terms of present and future needs. 
Yes No 
1. Necessary emphasis is placed on the mathematics and 
the physics now required by the war agencies: 
a. All students have a thorough mastery of the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes. scl: cea 
b. Students have a knowledge of geometric facts and 
their application to measurements and construction _.  __ 
c. Students can solve the algebraic equations required 
in physics and in navigation problems........... ——~ — 
d. Students understand the fundamentals of trig- 
onometry and can use these fundamentals in in- 
direct measurements and in computing areas in 
PONE MN Sia. foo See ie dk vee ces Sede otal 
e. The course in mathematics emphasizes mastery 
rather than quantity of material covered 
The physics course uses actual practice rather than 
theory in its laboratory. To make this method of 
teaching effective there are available for use a 
gasoline engine, a radio receiver, an aircraft model, 
On Gn meee OF WOE. 5k 8 EL I ae eed 
g. The physics course is so organized as to make 
practical applications to the fields of aeronautics 
eS eae Pee eee eee 
h. Students have a fundamental knowledge of the 
developing and printing technique of the photo- 
a ee! Ky) Sarpy eee ete 
i. Students have a knowledge of the operation of the 
radio and telephone and the use to. which these 
are put in the various armed forces of the nation _.  __ 
2. The social studies program gives proper emphasis to 
the social significance of the airplane. . fies seaa 
3. The guidance program affords a knowledge ‘of the 
vocational and commercial possibilities of aviation.. _..  __ 
4. Opportunities are afforded at all grade levels to make 
sure that the students keep abreast of new develop- 


~ 
. 


qos: Tee: GR 5s tare Sy pa tne 85 ki eS ets anil 
5. Geography is interpreted to the students in terms of 
the air age: 
a. Students are taught the proximity of the continents 
in terms of flight hours and of air miles.......... —— aad 


b. Students are taught the interdependence of all 
continents and countries in relation to the war 
QUE 6 0 oe x Rcaae whic Cae. SOLVE A e0 Dee Cane 
c. Students are taught the significance of the sea 
lanes and the air lines for the war and for our 


ee SE RS EGE SS a  PREAE Re LAE a ee 
6. The school has a collection of aviation materials in- 
cluding free and inexpensive aids................... —_ 
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Yes No 
7. The ways in which weather influences aviation are 


ME UE: PI cr rae ai gic bak ha bo acs.s eimab ieee 


8. Advantage is taken, in all courses and at all grade 
levels, of all opportunities to stimulate interest in 
aviation and to teach the principles of aviation in 


IN As Tn I le 8 em em 


9. In the elementary grades teachers develop special 
units on aviation, emphasis being placed on con- 
struction of models and means of identification...... _.  __ 

1@. Preflight courses are offered in high schools where 
NG MI MUNI Sia isnt Sdeiisigtgs Gtkclu.acc.¢.+.< » ete ~inmibe 

11. The teacher has obtained needed materials and sug- 
gestions from the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, 
SEE SUR a ete eles Meets y olchs sid mee 


WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 


JO GIBSON, JR. 
State Administrator, War Savings Staff 


GRADY HUDDLESTON 
Chairman, Tennessee War Savings Committee 


The War Savings Staff is a division of the United States 
Treasury Department and before our entry into the war, 
was known as the Defense Savings Staff. This staff, which 
was created to administer and to promote the War Savings 
Program, is composed of the State Administrator and his 
staff. In addition there is a state committee headed by a 
state chairman with representatives from all business 
groups and organizations. There are also county com- 
mittees, and in most instances local committees in every 
city, town, and community. This entire organization has 
the single purpose of promoting the sale of War Bonds 


and Stamps for our government whose financial needs in 
time of war are tremendous. 

By far the greater part of the effort to promote the 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps is being given by volunteer 
patriotic workers, so that ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of every dollar received from such sales actually goes 
into the financing of the war. 

Yes No 

. Students are being brought to a realization of the cost 

Oh. ERR. WUD. ks tices cubic Ashe ika- baie daeni sae 

2. The present and potential sources of revenue of: the 
government are being studied in the school.......... —.  —— 

. The disposition of the money which is being raised by 

the sale of bonds and stamps is being made clear to 
ee: CRM: 5. 55. ces oo wate nh aaa £6 sted w ee | tesa 

The use of stamps and bonds as a savings measure 
is being explained to the students.................. —. 

Students understand how the War Savings Program 
liglns gormirenl: TATMMIOR 5 65s tie S.A ies rd nek Sica acti 

. Students understand how the reserve which is built up 

in bonds and stamps will aid materially in relieving the 
postwar employment slack 

7. Stamps and bonds are on sale in the school, and 

students are urged to buy them regularly as a patriotic 

8. Contests among students are used to stimulate the 
sale of stamps and bonds in the community.......... —~ —— 

9. The students are taking part in the Schools-at-War 

program by preparing posters, scrapbooks, and other 
materials that further explain the War Bond program —_ — 

10. Students are assisting local War Savings Staffs with 
distribution of promotional and educational materials... —. 

11 Teachers and school administrators invest at least one- 

tenth of each month's salary in Defense Bonds and 


i) 


» 


- 


o 


ETE re ee ee Tee ee ee ee te eee 
12. The teacher has secured needed materials and sug- 
gestions from local war savings officials............. —. —— 
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AMERICAN NEIGHBORS PROGRAM 


Orie wholesome outcome of the current war is that all 
“Americans in the-Western Hemisphere have’ been brought 
to realize’ their interdependence: If we are to’cooperate 
nost’ effectively with our American neighbors, we must 
understand their racial, cultural, and political character- 
istics and background. The brief check list which follows 
is-intended to direct the teacher's attention toward this 
objective. 

Yes No 
1. Students understand and appreciate the cultural life of 

the people of Latin America........ Re aes 
2. Students inderstand and appreciate the wide life of 

EO ocd « ceanhe? 220 Sey ve tote Selena taee <a 
3.. Students are developing an ‘Medien of ane geo- 

graphiéal * ¢énditions: of the Latin-American countries 

and Canada and of how these conditions influence the 

economic status of those countries........ ks saunas ~ lea 
4. Students understand how the people of the countries 

of Latin America won their independence 


5. Spanish and Portuguese are being taught in the school __  __ 
6. Pan-American Day is celebrated by an appropriate pro- 
OO Se FE RUE ERRORS ee 


7. The students understand the common interests and prob- 
lems of the Latin-American countries and of the United 
States one 

8. More emphasis is given to the teaching of the geog- 
NE PIIINOIR,. wo: cigicid 2 6 4-<o.n'a.e0ccgsine se leee nis 

9. A due share of attention in the current events program 
is directed to Canadian and Latin-American affairs.... __  _— 


New World Neighbors 


Authentic, fascinating stories about our 
neighbors to the North and South. Written 
by educators, explorers, and specialists in inter- 
American relations. Colorfully illustrated. 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO (Hogner) 
OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY (Peary) 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA (Goetz) 
KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE (Williams) 
AROUND THE CARIBBEAN (Burglon and Others) 
SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA fA Adams) 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE (Waldeck) 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER (Fleming) 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER (Pollock) 

UP CANADA WAY (Dickson) 

RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA (Von —) 
BOYS OF THE ANDES (Desmond, Malkus, Wood) 
AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND (Yates) 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY (Malkus) 
SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL (Kelsey) 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet 
e 
TRESSLER 


English in Action Practice Books 
GRADES VII-XII 


To accompany Junior English in Action, 3rd Ed.* 
and English in Action, 3rd Ed. (Courses One and Two*). 


*On the Tennessee Multiple Adoption List. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


























WAR PROGRAM FOR RURAL STUDENTS 


C. C. FLANERY 


State Commissioner of Agriculture 


C. E. BREHM 
Director, Cooperative Extension Work, Agriculture and Home 
Economics 

Boys and girls in the schools of Tennessee are contribut- 
ing in large measure to the nation's war effort through 
participation in the following programs which are a part 
of the all-out effort to win the war: The Tennessee Home 
Food Supply Program; National Food Production Programs; 
State Nutrition Programs; Farm Labor Program to relieve 
labor shortage on farms; Farm Machinery Repair Programs; 
and Clothing Programs. 

The check list which follows sets up a series of objectives 
through which schools, particularly in rural communities, 
may cooperate in war emergency programs and make the 
maximum contribution to winning the war. 


THE TENNESSEE HOME FOOD SUPPLY 

The Tennessee Home Food Supply Program was in- 
stituted by Governor Cooper in 1940 to insure an adequate 
supply of the right variety of foods for good living of Ten- 
nessee's 270,000 farm families. These foods can be pro- 
duced more cheaply on the farms than they can be pur- 
chased, and during wartimes the production of them on the 
farms relieves transportation loads for war purposes. In 
1942 the program was carried on by the State Department 
of Agriculture with the close cooperation of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Tennessee and its 
county agricultural agents and home demonstration agents; 
the State Board of Vocational Education through voca- 
tional teachers in agriculture and home economics; the 
Farm Security Administration and the Farm Bureau; the 
Grange; and other farm agencies and groups. The pro- 
gram enrolled 201,500 farm families, or nearly three- 


fourths of Tennessee's farm population. 
Yes No 


1. Students understand food problems brought on by war —_  —_ 
2. Students know the — of foods necessary for 

good living — Je 
3. Students know whet foods can be grown successfully 

in their communities........ ae 
4. Students know the importance of a “good year- -round 

garden to provide vegetables and fruits............. —~ ~~ 
5. Students in their classroom plan their own gerdens. ees: ana 
6. secete know when to plant various vegetables and 

SMIUE,. ibs)c. dies, Sarees tw 4 ae eeeace ae Coleen ae 
7. Students know when end how to prepare and cultivate 

&@ garden cutie cgi 
8. All students who have space available ‘heve. a » garden ine aaa 
9. Students know how vegetables and fruits may be 

canned, dried, or stored in fresh state. = ike dna 
10. Where facilities are available students have a "home 

orchard and berries 
11. Where facilities are available ‘students raise poultry, 

hogs, sheep, beef cattle, dairy products...... 
|2. Students feed a pig, beef calf, or raise a dairy calf 

in a vocational or 4-H Club project. .... css a 
13. The school schedule is so prea that students have 

time to assist in crops in ° aa 
14. Students are being assisted in ‘garden and livestock 

projects by vocational teachers in agriculture and 

home economics and by County Agricultural Agent 


and Home Demonstration Agent ..... ee 
15. Rural students understand the Tennessee Food Supply 
Program and ask their parents to enroll in it. cy. 


16. The teacher has obtained from the County Agricultural 
Agent and Home Demonstration Agent needed ma- 
terials and suggestions on how schools may cooperate 
in the Tennessee Home Food Supply Program........ —— —— 
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STATE NUTRITION PROGRAM 
Yes No 
|. Students understand why strong, healthy people must 
have the right kind of foods 
2. Students understand why the Army, Navy, and Air 
Service want men in good physical condition and 
know the number rejected as unfit for service........ foie head 
3. Students understand the effect poor health has on a 
person's ability to work, make a living, and enjoy life.. _. —_ 
4. Students understand that strength and good health are 
helped by eating the right kind of foods.......... Lag At 
5. Students know what vitamins are.................. cohids ale 
6. Students know what kind of vitamins are found in 
certain foods, vegetables, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
eg | A niga? See ae ey a cana Seda 
7. Students know what kind of foods and the amounts 
necessary for good health........................ hese iota 
8. Students know how to check themselves to see if they 
are eating the right kind and amounts of food... ne ee 
NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 
|. Students know the large amounts of foods necessary 
for civilian population, armed services, and the allies 
er OE, oo rr es Bo eel at «5 aie 
2. Students know what foods farmers are requested to 
produce in larger amounts: dairy products, pork, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, long staple cotton, peas, tomatoes, 
boone, corn for Canning... 62 20.1502 ee ecsss fs cee SO.e 
3. Students are feeding a pig, calf, a flock of poultry, 
or a dairy cow in a vocational or 44H Club project.. —_ 
FARM LABOR SHORTAGE PROGRAM 
{. Rural boys and girls are helping relieve the farm labor 
shortage by doing more farm work................ Lane 
Rural boys and girls are driving farm tractors....... leas 
Boys and girls are picking cotton................ fe: Ste 
Boys and girls are stripping tobacco. . ba ee 


. Boys and girls are picking fruits and vegetables. . 
- Boys and girls are feeding livestock................ 
. Girls are doing more farm work than formerly. ..... 


FARM MACHINERY REPAIR 
1. Rural boys and girls are: 
a. Keeping farm machinery in good repair, oiled, 
MI OR se ti neta ce tees 5 <s as, 
b. Salvaging repair parts from old discarded equip- 
i hos chan ants et at te RES ERR REREAD KEK es eomee 
. Making simple repair parts..................... ees 
. Keeping machinery under sheds in the winter or 
WO GUE UBB os 2. PGE ae ee Oe pare 
CLOTHING PROGRAM 
|. Girls aré making much of their own clothing. .... cs eae 
2. Keeping in good repair their old clothing, especially 
WA AMNEE 5s. oasis csraoAc aw casad ae em 
3. Students understand that certain kinds of fabrics may 
be scarce, especially good woolen fabrics........... es | a 
4. Girls have a vocational or 4-H Club clothing project _.  ___ 
5. Girls familiar with the wartime clothing program as 
set forth in publications by Agricultural Extension 
CI So 5 vehi asic ca Gye BIA a eS IE Ey 90-0 ais, aaa 
6. Girls and teachers know Vocational Home Economics 
Teachers and Home Demonstration Agents and help 
Sisseee SA GE I a sia ee rie cs ay ee ee ice todas 


TENNESSEE STATE GUARD 


T. A. FRAZIER 
Brigadier General, The Adjutant General, State of Tennessee 


MITTITI 


NOMA wr 


ie 


In this time of national emergency, | desire to extend an 
invitation to all male teachers between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty-five to enlist in the Tennessee State Guard. To 
those who might be called later on to the armed services, 
the experience you gain in the state guard will be in- 
valuable not only to you, but also to your government. 
To those who are not eligible to serve our country in the 
armed forces, the time and effort you give the Tennessee 
State Guard will not only prove beneficial to you but will 
be a splendid service to your beloved state. It is a service 
of which you will most certainly be. proud when this war 
is over and won. 

The missions of the Tennessee State Guard are to resist 
invasion, suppress insurrection, rebellions, riots, or threats 

1942 
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of Tennessee. 
out of this state. 


LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM 


A strong nation must be an informed nation. 


thereof, to investigate acts of treason, sabotage, or at- 
tempts at sabotage, and to protect lifé and property in 
the event of emergency or disaster. There is a unit of the 
Tennessee State Guard in nearly every county in the State 
The Tennessee State Guard cannot be sent 
Why not join today and do your share 
toward protecting our cherished liberties and precious in- 
stitutions, the most valuable possession we have? 


In total 


war the library must play its part as a center of war in- 
formation. 


Libraries are the local agencies which are already or- 


ganized and maintained in schools, colleges, and com- 
munities for the diffusion of information. 
munities where there are no public libraries, the school and 
college libraries should assume responsibility for making 
an active effort to serve the general public as well as their 
own teachers and students. 


In those com- 


In general, library services may be classed in two main 


divisions: 


|. Information (a) about the progress of the war, (b) 
about our war efforts, and (c) about the program of 


our war agencies. 


2. Helping to develop war attitudes (a) to maintain 
morale, (b) to keep down destructive criticism, and 
(c) to promote self-sacrifice and unselfish coopera- 


tion. 


CHECK LIST OF SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC 


AND/OR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


. The library has made arrangements to acquire and 


make readily available the publications distributed by 
the local Defense Council and the Office of War In- 
formation in cooperation with other local agencies. 


. If the library is ongeneat as a War Information Center, 


it is recognized officially by the local Defense Council 


. The library is assisting forum discussion leaders and 


directors of club programs by collecting and filing 
pertinent materials in the form of directories, catalogs, 
newspaper clippings, and bibliographies on timely sub- 
| 2. ee meres ciate (ho gr ye Eig fle 


. The library is collecting and making available material 


on the following problems: 
, Cocd: caeNN sou fs Bei ec esse. 
< GG WE Sas oa pees Sake se eeaes ta. 
.. Good. soek-Halsite: . 620088. Ria. Nes Neve 
. Tolerance for other races and creeds............. 
Effective vocational guidance....:............... 
Adequate vocational training.................... 
. Friendly relations with the other American republics 
AWE ROM... ssc cieircd ca bhets Seis ew 
.. Retention of democratic procedures in the teaching 
of our. hays One Qi hein. ads cack. cuebau bye 
i. Sane and wholesome attitudes.................... 


> arepanooe 


. The librarian, especially the school librarian, is assisting 


curriculum committees by: 

a. Providing current bibliographical aids............. 

b. Informing the committee as to the teaching materials 
available on the new unit or proposed curriculum 
rr paen including films and other audiovisual 
eens a re ey er ey mere! 2%). PANS te re 


to the current progress of the war and its implications 

for our American way of - by using any or all of the 

following devices: 

eRe Re Regen serra phate Ul! a ry. Aeneas 

b. Preparation and distribution of —- riate book lists — 

c. Providing the most recent suitable on voca- 
tional and industrial training as n 


eee eee ew ote 


eeded 
d. Providing as far as possible technical, books. needed 


fense workers in the: community... 


modest te Hh t' 


Yes No 


_—_—— — 


. The library is stimulating the use of materials relating . 
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Yes No 
e. Emphasizing voluntary reading of books dealing 
er IS. ok so ec evene eet ee oben” aioe 
f. Supplying desirable books of fiction and biography 
which will help to promote tolerance, sane living, and 
eee Sn nee ae ee 
g. Calling attention of school officials and other com- 
munity leaders to timely films and other audiovisual 
materials which 
(1) Might be borrowed by schools and libraries... _. — — 
(2) Are scheduled for showing in local theatres... _.  —_ 
h. Collecting and organizing suitable audiovisual ma- 
terial when there is no other agency better equipped 
Rg oi at Get nt headset ig nah aiete. inde 
7. The library budget has been reallocated to take care 
of emergency needs for current material as brought out 
by the changed emphasis in the curriculum........... —— —— 
8. The school library serves as a laboratory for the actual 
practice of democratic procedures on the part of 
students through: 
a. Participation in the actual management of the pe 
(1) Relieving the librarian of routine duties....... _-  __ 
(2) Bringing in materials related to the war. — 
(3) Helping to keep library open extra hours for 
community use .. Dp Ak Ratna pag oe 
b. Group discussion of current "problems. . cates 
Developing respect for rights of others in the ob- 
TN rsh a i woscas gabe nates eum tecte 
SUGGESTED READINGS 
For additional suggestions consult publications of the following: 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. 
United States Office of Education. 
American Library Association. 


Some of the specific references are: 
1. United States Office of Civilian Defense. HANDBOOK FOR 


THE UNITED STATES CITIZENS’ SERVICE CORPS. 
2. Office of Civilian Defense. VOLUNTEERS IN LIBRARY SERV- 


ICE, 
3. United States Office of Education. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


CIVILIAN MORALE. HOW TO PARTICIPATE. 

4. United States Office of Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 17, 1941. HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE. 

5. American Library Association. Current issues of the Bulletin. 
Special book lists issued as supplements to A. L. A. Book List. 
For example: 


A. L. A. Book List 
May |, 1942, POSTWAR PLANNING—A READING LIST. 


February |, 1941, A NEW WORLD ORDER. 
June 15, 1942, TRAINING FOR WAR, A SELECTED READ- 
IST. 


ING LIST. 
6. Current issues of Library Journal, published by R. R. Bowker 


Company 


7. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, published by United States Office 
of Education. 
e 


BOOKS FOR AIR-MINDED BOYS AND GIRLS 


FLORENCE LEECH 
Director of Libraries, Nashville City Schools 


Today with planes always overhead, in our books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, a “must’ book is Ott's Aircraft 
Spotter, which gives silhouettes as well as photographs 
of the military planes of the major nations. In addition 
to being valuable for the identification of planes, it could 
be used in all grades in studying and drawing different 
types of planes. 

These planes that we watch from the ground have taken 
many hours of labor and study before we see them in the 
air. Gann's Getting Them into the Blue gives us a brief 
description of all that goes before—the airplane work- 
shop, the industry, the anatomy of the plane, the tech- 
niques of flying, and the air in which they fly. It will be 
read by boys and girls from grades 8-12 who are interested 
in aviation. 

What has gone before to make aviation the important 
element it is today is told in Fraser's Heroes of the Air. 
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A brief history of flying is followed by chapters devoted 
to famous flights and fliers of each year from 1927 through 
the early part of 1941. 

The training an aviator receives is so thrilling to those 
of us outside the magic circle that a story of this period 
in his life will give us an insight into the personal side of 
aviation. Boys and girls from the eighth grade on will 
want to read Lent's Aviation Cadet for the story of his 
training at Pensacola. 

What the flier does after his training is told in the 
story of a Minnesota boy who joined the R. A. F. Dona- 
hue's Tally-Ho will be enjoyed by all ages from fourteen 
to one hundred and is outstanding for its sane presentation 
of war in the air. 

For girls who are interested in aviation, who have read 
many stories of hostesses of the airways, there are other 
fields in which they may work as is told in Meyer's Needed 
—Women in Aviation. These fields open to them in- 
clude the C. A. P., radio operators, factory workers, and 
clerical work in airline offices. 

An interest that should be fostered is that in model 
airplanes. Donahue in ‘'Tally-Ho" tells of pilots who spent 
their free time in making model planes. Hamilton's Com- 
plete Model Aircraft Manual and many other books on 
this subject are available. 

From the first grade on there will be an interest in 
drawing airplanes, and for this Wootton’s How to Draw 
‘Planes will be excellent for the elementary teachers and 
the students in high school. 

The airplane has so changed our geography and brought 
our neighbors so close to us that we are all more interested 
in how they live and what they do. Visits by plane to 
the countries to the south of us are now a matter of only 
a few days. The story of such a visit is given in Dalgliesh's 
Wings Around South America which is illustrated with 
beautiful colored pictures. This book is for junior high 
schools, but there are other books on this same subject for 
other grade levels. 

Many of these books may be used in the elementary 
grades, but many more that the children may read for 
themselves are available. For grades 2-3 there is Lenski's 
Little Airplanes; for grades 3-6, Lent's Flight 17; and for 
all elementary grades the picture book, Booth's Book of 
Modern Airplanes. 

These are a few outstanding titles from a list of some 
300 books about aviation and its related subjects. Much 
more material that may be used in schools will be found 
in readers, collections of literature, books on transporta- 
tion, and like subjects. 
wee H. H. Book of Modern Airplanes. 
a ALICE. Wings Around South America. 
se A. G. Tally-Ho! Yankee in a Spitfire. 
FRASER, CHELSEA. Heroes of the Air. 

1942. $2.50. 

GANN, E. K. Getting Them into the Blue. Crowell, 1942. $2.00. 

HAMILTON, E. T. Complete Model Aircraft Manual. New and 
revised edition. Dodd, !938. $3.50. 

LENSKI, LOIS, The Little Airplane. Oxford, 1938. $0.75. 

LENT, H. B. Aviation Cadet; Dick Hilton Wins His Wings at Pen- 
sacola. Macmillan, 1941. $1.75. 

LENT, H. B. Flight 17. Macmillan, 1940. $1.00. 

— DICKEY. Needed—Women in Aviation. 


OTT, LESTER, Aircraft Spotter. 
WOOTTON, F. A. A. How to Draw ‘Planes. 
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Garden City, 1940 
Scribner, 1941. 
Macmillan, 1942. 


Revised edition. Crowell, 


McBride, 1942. 


Harcourt, 1942. $1.00. 
Studio, 1941. $1.00. 
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The Support of Kducation in Wartime 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 


National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association 
of School Administrators 





The Educational Policies Commission 
in its latest statement on the war and 
education deals with the financial 
support of the schools in wartime. The 
commission reviews a number of sig- 
nificant facts regarding the value of 
education to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Among the direct 
contributions to the war that have been 
made recently by the schools, the com- 
mission cites the following as illustra- 
tions: 

Over 3,000,000 persons have been 
trained for service in the war industries. 

Teachers have given approximately 
38,000,000 hours to rationing and Se- 
lective Service registrations, all of 
which has been without additional com- 
pensation, and half of which has been 
overtime. 

Over $80,000,000 worth of War 
Bonds and Stamps have been sold 
through school activities. 

Over 150,000 tons of waste paper 
have been collected through the 
schools. 

169,000 acres of Victory Gardens 
have been sponsored and directed by 
the schools. 

300,000 model airplanes have been 
made for the use of the armed forces. 

1,000 Junior Red Cross First-Aid 
Detachments were organized in three 
months. 


American Junior Red Cross members 


in the schools, totaling 14,000,000 
boys and girls, have made more than 
3,000,000 comfort and recreational 
articles for the armed forces, and 
500,000 garments for refugee children. 

The commission shows that education 
is essential to the winning of the war, 
that the United Nations including 
Britain, Australia, China, and others 
have recognized this fact, that the 
schools must, therefore, be kept in 
vigorous and efficient operation, and 
that the existing economic factors com- 
pletely justify the adequate support of 
@ vigorous educational program. The 
commission, therefore, directs the fol- 
lowing message to three groups in the 
American population—to teachers, to 
parents, and to taxpayers—urging 
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them to work for the support of edu- 
cation as a war activity. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To Teachers: 


Your country is at war. These are 
the harsh facts: every able-bodied boy 
in your school must look forward to 
eventual military service; every girl 
must look forward to some form of war 
work. It is your business to educate 
the youth of the nation for war. What- 
ever handicaps you in doing that job, 
whether it be venerable traditions, 
limitations of time, shortages of man 
power, personal inconveniences, or 
other obstacles, must be removed. This 
is not the time to be satisfied with 
the usual program of education. Now 
is the time to adapt, expand, and im- 
prove the educational services to our 
embattled nation. 

To Parents: 

Your children inherit, at best, a 
troubled world. Give them the best 
possible start in meeting its challenge. 
A good education will help your chil- 
dren to do their part in winning the 


war and will remain as an asset that no 
future disaster can destroy. If, on the 
other hand, we should cut the support 
for education, allow the best teachers 
to be removed from the schools, de- 
prive our children of their one big 
chance to secure education, throw our 
youth indiscriminately into employ- 
ment without proper instruction and 
guidance, fail to provide the training 
necessary for health and citizenship, 
then America must pay a heavy forfeit. 
We would lack the trained man power 
essential for victory. Our children 
would be unprepared to protect our 
institutions or to discharge our obliga- 
tions to the postwar world. In this hour 
of crisis express your courage and faith 
in the future. Now is the time, the 
only possible time, to provide good 
education for your children. 

To Taxpayers: 

Your schools must be kept going 
during the war. Will they be main- 
tained on a_penny-wise basis or 
stepped up in efficiency so that they 
may increase their contributions to vic- 
tory? Deductions in the school budget 
will not materially reduce your tax bur- 
den; they can, however, impair the 














ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 


By Francis Pope 
Captain U. S. Army Air Corps; Formerly 
First Pilot, Transcontinental and Western 
Air. 


and 


Arthur S. Otis 
Technical Member Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Educator, Author of High-School 
Textbooks. 


The only high-school textbook in aeronautics that has been 
proved successful in the rigorous test of wide classroom use. 


Written against a background of wide aeronautical training 


and extensive educational experience. 


It has been scientifi- 


cally and painstakingly prepared. Accuracy is assured. 


Recommended by educators and aeronautical authorities 


—civilian and military. 


Now in its Sixth Large Printing 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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The ANDREW JACKSON 
. A LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 
In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by 
a warm cordiality and an air of sno 
friendliness. 


LEON W. WOMBLE, Manager 
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morale and efficiency of the whole 
educational service. 

The supply of durable goods is now 
rigorously limited as a result of war 
production. If you insist on trying to 
spend your money for these goods, you 
simply help to push up prices. As 
prices rise, you spend more money, 
but get no more goods. You can and 
should save some of your money to buy 
goods in the postwar years. But infla- 
tion, if it comes, will reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars you save, 
too. 

Education, health, and cultural serv- 
ices use little or no goods that are 
critically needed in war production. 
Keep your sense of pride in the oppor- 
tunities your community offers to 
young people. Your local expenditures 
are under your local control. Now is 
the time to spend money for the serv- 
ices that will make American youth 
skillful and strong enough to win the 
war and wise enough to build a lasting 


peace. 
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Some Things | Would Not Do in Science 
or Nature Teaching 


J. P. PORTER 


University of Tennessee 


This is an attempt to point out to 
new teachers some of the common 
mistakes which contribute to poor 
science or nature teaching. Until our 
standards of certification have been 
raised, many of our beginning teachers 
will be very poorly prepared for the 
work to which they are assigned. 
Knowing what not to do may save mis- 
directed effort and result in better 
teaching. Therefore, if | were a science 
or nature teacher— 

1. | WOULD NOT "APE" COLLEGE 
COURSES. This gets first place 
not only because it is so often done 
but also because it is very poor 
teaching. Most college science 
courses are given from the view- 
point of the professional in that 
field. The “take it or leave it" 
attitude is too prevalent; hence 
there is little motivation through 
explanation of the immediate en- 
vironment. There must be a step- 
ping down to the mental and edu- 
cational level of the high school 
pupil as well as a change in view- 
point. 

2. | WOULD NOT BUY THINGS 
WHICH CAN BE COLLECTED 
OR MADE. There is a biology 
teacher in this state who com- 
plained that funds were not avail- 
able for a salt-water aquarium for 
his class. Yet, there is a brook 
running through the corner of the 
schoolyard. Why not have a 
fresh-water aquarium? With a 
little work this brook could be 
dammed to flood a small, natural 
basin. What better aquarium 
could one want? 

If pupils are given an under- 
standing of their environment, in- 
terest will follow. If pupils are 
interested, much of the materials 
and apparatus will be collected and 
prepared by them with a little 
guidance. The most important 
things to pupils are those which 
compose their immediate environ- 
ment. These things are available 
at little or no cost. 


If this cannot be done because 
of an ignorance of the environment, 
then point three is in order. 
| WOULD NOT FAIL TO WIDEN 
MY KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD 
OF SCIENCE. The importance of 
learning how to teach should not 
be minimized, but | would give 
added importance regarding what 
to teach. 

a. Self-education can be carried 
on continually. No one can 
know all rocks, animals, and 
plants in one community and 
neither can one be familiar 
with all of the physical phenom- 
ena; but the store of knowledge 
can be continually increased. 
Such study offers never-ending 
opportunity throughout the 
year. Why not admit to your 
students that there are some 
things you do not know? They 
will discover it soon enough! 
Organize an out-of-school study 
group and learn along with the 
pupils. Do not merely learn 
about nature from a_ book, 
but, with the help of books, 


study nature. 

b. Summer schools may not be the 
most pleasant places to spend 
a vacation, but in them oppor- 
tunity is offered to do intensive 
work during a few weeks. There 
are many schools which operate 
field courses in the natural 
sciences. A new field may be 
opened, or you may be able 
to dig deeper in some field in 
which your knowledge is super- 
ficial. 

c. Learning and recreation may 
be combined. Follow a ranger- 
naturalist in a national park for 
a week, or attend some field 
school in the science in which 
you are interested. If your in- 
terest is in the physical sciences, 
visit industrial centers. Many 
companies have arrangements 
made for guide service. 
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| WOULD NOT GIVE THE PUPILS 
INFORMATION WHICH THEY 
CAN AND SHOULD OBTAIN 
FOR THEMSELVES. A fact is a 
tool with which we may think. It 
is better to have few tools and be 
masters of their use than to have 
many tools and know little or noth- 
ing of their use. Attitudes and 
habits remain with us long after 


THE 
AIR-AGE 


facts have been forgotten. Ac- 
curate observations and clear think- 
ing by its members is fundamental 
to a successful democracy. Since 
we have not yet arrived at ultimate 


truth, factual knowledge is subject 


to change—a rapid change at the 
present time. If you teach boys 
and girls how and where to acquire 
information, how to test the accu- 
racy of the information, and finally, 
how to make use of information, 
you have laid an essential part of 
the foundation for successful living. 


. | WOULD NOT FOLLOW THE 


TEXT. No text has been written for 
the conditions existing in your com- 
munity. Furthermore, you cannot 
adequately teach all the material 
in any good text in the time allotted 
during the school year. | know one 
teacher who made the statement 
that general science was the easiest 
subject to teach, since all that is 
necessary is to follow the text. 
Before planning any science or 
nature course you should become 
acquainted with (I) the home life 
of the pupils; (2) industry or agri- 
culture in the community; and (3) 
the natural history of the region. 
Plan the course so that the pupils 
will come to an understanding of 


the things that they see around | 


them. The text should become a 
reference book and should be sup- 


plemented, where possible, with |. 


reference books and bulletins in the 
library. 

| WOULD NOT "BLUFF" WHEN 
| DID NOT KNOW. It is not easy 
for anyone, especially a new teach- 
er, to say "I do not know."" How- 
ever, if you admit ignorance and 
then find out the answer to the 
question which was asked, you will 
inspire confidence in the pupils and 
set them an example worthy of 
emulation. If you try to bluff, 
you will soon be caught—to ‘the 
great delight of the pupils. 
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EDUCATION 
SERIES 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of an integrated series of books 
to implement an air-age educational program 


The series includes seventeen books of various types written by experts. 
There are two textbooks in pre-flight aeronautics for high schools, to- 
gether with manuals for the instructors. Other books for high school 
students deal with aviation materials suitable for use in regular classes 
in social studies, biology, mathematics, literature, geography and meteor- 
ology. Aids for teachers are offered in physical science, biology, and 
geography. The book on industrial arts may be used both by teachers 
and students. There is a general introduction to the entire series for 
teachers and administrators, and a teachers’ guide for instruction in 
aeronautical principles in the science classes of elementary schools. 


Prepared with the co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion by the Aviation Education Research groups of Teachers College, 
Columbia University and Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
SERIES — 


by Johnson & Newkirk 


A uniform series of 16 shop manuals covering the field of industrial arts 
in junior and senior high schools. Step-by-step presentation of the various 
processes is made, by picture and text, within each division of the art. 


e THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


New York - Chicago - Boston « Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 




















7, | WOULD NOT STIFLE CURI- 
OSITY. 


government. 
Following World War |, 


In one, the totali- 
tarian, a few do the thinking and 


curiosity was a mark of unsophisti- 
cation, and, therefore, the admis- 
sion of ignorance through showing 
curiosity became taboo. Also, it 
is easier to conduct our classes 
(notice that the word teach was not 
used), if we keep all pupils in lock 
step. It is a rarity and a pleasure 
to find a student entering college 
without his or her curiosity dulled. 

In the world today there is a 
struggle between “two types of 


the masses are compelled to be 
blind followers. Curiosity and in- 
itiative must not exist if this form 
of government survives. In the 
other, the democratic, the masses 
must think intelligently or the 
government becomes: corrupt, in- 
efficient—a government by the few 
and for the few. Guided curiosity 
and initiative by its members are 
essential to the well-being of a 
democratic government. 
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CURRICULUM 


English teachers desiring to adapt 
their program to correlate with the 
“war-centered" program of the mathe- 
matics and science curriculum this year 
can render .. definite and practical 
contribution. By cooperating with the 
typing teacher the work can be made 
more presentable. 

The suggestion came to me when a 
score of my students this summer were 
employed by the Board of Rents and 
Claims for the Second Army ma- 
neuvers, operating out of Lebanon, 
and by my own experience with the 
correspondence of my unit of the Ten- 
nessee State Guard. These young 
ladies, employed to type military style 
letters, found that their letter-writing 
knowledge had to be "militarized." 

|. Military correspondence requires 
the unit, location, and authority to be 
centered at the top of the page. 

2. The date is written with the day 
first, the month second, and the year 
third, as 15 September, 1942. 

3. The word "SUBJECT" is located 
at the extreme left and five spaces 
below the date. It is followed by a 











THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entri 
12,000 illustrations. ~~ : ie 
Up to date: the only 
rewritten unabridged 


years; 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books: It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WARTIME ENGLISH 


GENE H. SLOAN 
Principal 
Lebanon High School 





colon and then a single sentence state- 
ment of the subject matter of the 
letter, each word being capitalized. 

3. Two spaces lower there appears 
the word "To," followed by colon and 
then the address of the recipients, as 
“All Company Commanders," or 
"Commanding Officer, Augusta Ord- 
nance Depot." 

4. Three spaces lower the body of 
the letter begins with each paragraph 
terse and pointed. Each paragraph 
should be numbered and when neces- 
sary subdivision in it should be in- 
dented ten spaces and marked by the 
letters “a, b, c, etc.,"" set in paren- 
theses. 

5. There is no complimentary close 
in the usually accepted sense. If the 
letter is a general or special order, 
it may be concluded with the state- 
ment, "By Command of the Brigadier 
General" or appropriate officer. Oth- 
erwise the name, followed by rank, 
type of outfit, and authority. 

Some stylists in the Army indent the 
first line of all paragraphs before 
typing the numeral. A more common 
practice is to set all. paragraphs flush 
with the extreme left margin. 

Two days of this type of letter 
writing will aid girls and boys going 
into Army office work or yeoman in 
the Navy. Sample letters and instruc- 
tions can be obtained from the com- 
manding officer of any military acad- 
emy, Army post, or state guard unit 
in the state. 

A good series of lessons in vocabu- 
lary building and etymology can be 
developed from such leads as "esprit 
de corps," "chevron," "'sergeant,'’ and 
the thousand and one words that have 
developed in our war vocabulary. 

It is an interesting observation and 
worth passing on to the prospective 
Air Corps cadets or W. A. A. C. that 
all statements to commissioned offi- 
cers or those in command of a detail 
are concluded with the complimentary 
"sir." Since English reaches all the 
members in a school, good lessons could 
be prepared on the general subject of 
military discipline and courtesy. 

The field of contemporary literature 
offers a wide range of possibilities for 
the alert teacher of English. All in all, 
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there is much current material for war- 
time English curriculum. 

Our English classes at Lebanon High 
School last year began the compilation 
of a list of all the men who have 
graduated from the school or who 
were attending school when they vol- 
unteered or were inducted into the 
services. Such a list is not only valua- 
ble for the school alumni records, but 
offers favorable publicity for the 
school in news stories for the local 
press. 

In cooperation with the librarian 
committees from the English classes 
can make file indices of newspaper 
feature articles and magazine refer- 
ences on subjects directly related to the 
war effort that may be used effectively 
in the social science classes. 

The thoughtful evaluation of news re- 
ports and the radio discussions of news 
commentators is essential to a well- 
informed public. A study of propa- 
ganda agencies and their efforts 
seems clearly within the scope of the 
English curriculum. 

Oral English discussions should sup- 
plement rather than infringe on the 
social science sphere. Development 
of class news commentators, debates 
on the subject of voluntary or com- 
pulsory press and radio censorship, the 
preparation of a digest of Cordell 
Hull's masterful midsummer speech on 
the aims of the United Nations are 
among the possibilities for functional 
wartime oral classwork. 

The boys in the agricultural classes 
will be interested in theme writing or 
debates on the work of the so-called 
"Farm Bloc" in Congress and the ques- 
tion of the effect "parity" will have 
on the threat of inflation. 

In the province of the home eco- 
nomics teacher the oral discussion of § 
efforts to supply the nutritional needs 
of a family on the same budget as 
that of last year and the need for and 
effect of rationing offer oral English 
possibilities. Our advanced classes 
last year were trained to assist in the 
sugar rationing program. There is lit- 
tle doubt that additional rationing pro- 
grams will necessitate their use this 
year. | know of no better study of de- 
tailed and complicated instructions 
than that offered by the legalistic 
phraseology of government instructions 
for such work. 

All in all, the English teacher in the 
secondary school has a splendid op- 
portunity to organize her work as the 
“core” for any study on the war effort. 
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Park Settlement School 


Teacher 
SALLY H. ADAMS 
Pupils of the Seventh Grade 
JEWEL LEWIS 
PEARL TRENTHAM 
RANCE TEASTER 





OUR SCHOOL 

It seems strange to think that less 
than seven years ago there were only 
five families living in Happy Hollow 
and Park Settlement School was un- 
known. But this is true. 

When the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park was being established 
many people were forced to move out 
of the park area. In the selection of 
new homes, many of them chose Happy 
Hollow—a quiet, peaceful little hol- 
low surrounded by a chain of moun- 
tains known as Little Rocky Mountains. 
At the present time there are living 
in this community twenty-nine families. 

As soon as the community began 
to be settled the first thought of the 
people was: "We need a church and 
school." In fact, people were not con- 
tent to wait for a building, but our first 
school was started in a little shack 
high up on a mountainside. Many of 
us still remember our first school days 
there. There were no glass windows 
in the building, only wooden shutters. 
The seats were rough boards laid upon 
blocks of wood. There was no black- 
board, no books, not even a chair for 
the teacher. In the walls and floor 
there were large cracks. Even though 
we often came home with aching backs 
and headache from eyestrain, we 
learned many things in this old build- 


ing. For nearly three months we’ 


continued to experience real pioneer 
school conditions in a modern age. 

In those days we lived close to na- 
ture. Often we would pause in our 
studies to listen to the sweet song of 
some strange bird, or examine the 
beautiful colors of a butterfly who 
chanced to stop on our doorstep. We 
observed far more than birds and but- 
terflies. One day there was great 
excitement in the rear of the building. 
The teacher investigated and to her 
horror a long black snake was slowly 
crawling up through the center of 
the room. After he was disposed of, 
it took us some time to settle down 
to work again. 

Many of us still remember the day 
Mr. Theron H. Hodges, our county 
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superintendent, visited us in the old 
building. There was no chair to offer 
him. He, too, sat on one of the back- 
less seats. On that day many of our 
parents were present, too. We had 
all come together to plan the building 
of our school. It was decided on that 


day that the Elkmont schoolhouse, lo- 
cated in the park area, should be 


moved into Happy Hollow and the 
men of the community agreed to help 
with the moving and rebuilding of 
the house. Mr. B. H. Sprankle, real 
estate man of Knoxville, gave the site 
for the building with the understanding 
that the building should also be used 
for church purposes. Everyone worked 
long and faithfully to complete the 
building, and we were indeed happy 
when it was finished, for cold weather 
was fast approaching, and it would 
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Useful Language No. 3 
Useful Language No. 4 
Useful Language No. 5 
Useful Language No. 6 

Each 96 pages, 6x9 
Useful Language No. 7 
Useful Language No. 8 

Each 128 pages, 6x9 


For use with any texts in grades 
3 to 8. Test-Teach-Test Method and 
complete diagnostic and achievement 


: Reading 


Pre-Primer Seatwork 

Primer Seatwork 

First Reader Seatwork 

Second Reader Seatwork 
Each 64 to 96 pages, &xll 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for 
use with any basic readers. 


Phonics 


Eye and Ear Fun Bk. I 

Eye and Ear Fun Bk. II 

Eye and Ear Fun Bk. III 
Each 64 pages, 8xll 


Teaches the natural method of word 
analysis. For grades 2, 3, and 4, 
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Thousands of Progressive Teachers Rely on These 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
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scribes these workbooks and a host of others. 
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Now and Long Ago 
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Each 96 pages, 8x11 


A series of text-workbooks in social 
studies. Fine for silent reading work. 
For grades 2 to 5 respectively. 
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have been quite uncomfortable for us 
in the old building. 

Those first days in the new building 
were not at all encouraging, though, 
for we had absolutely no furnishings 
for the house but a few old desks in 
very bad condition, a blackboard, and 
water bucket and dipper. But there 
was one thing that brightened things 
up a bit and that was that the church 
had the Elkmont Church piano moved 
into the house and we were permitted 
to use it. My! how we enjoyed our 
singing now. The first song we sang 
was "America. 

When the sanitary inspector visited 
us that fall we scored only ten points 
in sanitation, but by the time the 
final inspection was made the next 
spring we had a high per cent of in- 
crease. We have continued to make 
improvements from year to year. Twice 
we have won first place in sanitation 
in the county and once second place. 
There were so many things to be done 
that we wonder now how we were 
ever able to accomplish so much. We 
realize, though, that it is all due to the 
fact that everyone connected with the 
school has cooperated in a wonderful 
way to get things done. Not a parent 
has refused when asked to do anything 
in the interest of the school. -No won- 
der we had the faith to say, “It can 
be done.” 

We have come up against more 
than one difficult job. For some rea- 
son, the door was placed in the wrong 
end of the building for proper light- 
ing. That made it necessary to have 
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the door moved to the other end of 
the house—a big undertaking, but we 
did it. 

It is like Mr. Hodges said the other 
day. It is one thing to make improve- 
ments, but the most important part is 
to keep things in repair. We must all 
keep continually on the job. Only last 
year our water supply went bad. To 
get an approved supply it was neces- 
sary to pipe the water 750 feet. A 
right-of-way must be secured and Mr. 
Hodges could only furnish the piping. 
Again our parents came to our rescue 
and we now have running water in the 
building. 

We have just recently partitioned 
off a room eight by ten feet in the 
upper corner of the schoolroom for a 
kitchen. We have cabinets built in 
and have a cookstove. We larger 
girls take it day about doing the cook- 
ing and serving. It is a lot of fun and 
we have really learned to make nice 
biscuits and other good things to eat. 

Mr. Hodges tells us that soon we 
shall have new desks, for which we are 
very thankful. That goes to prove that 
“everything comes to those who wait.” 

Our teacher, Mrs. Sally Adams, lives 
in Wears Valley. That is two miles 
from the school. At the close of this 
school year she will have made 775 
trips over here. That would make 
around 3,000 miles she has walked 
coming here to school. That made a 
good problem in arithmetic which will 
eventually go into our scrapbook of 
practical problems. Our schoolroom 
is very homelike with pictures, curtains, 





and bright-painted bookcases, chairs, 
etc. It is a job to keep things in 
order, but we have a place for every- 
thing and even the smallest child knows 
where things belong and does his part 
keeping them in place. 

Our one big unit of work this year 
has been: "Home life in many lands.” 
We found time was much too limited 
to do this big piece of work justice. 
We did, however, make a rather thor- 
ough study of the Eskimos, the Indians, 
China, Japan, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Central Africa. We secured boxes 


of uniform size and prepared a box . 


to represent each country studied. 
Then we collected and made all the 
different things we could to represent 
that particular country. We all en- 
joyed this piece of work and learned 
much which we shall never forget 
about these countries. It was amazing 
how many things we could easily get 
hold of to illustrate the home life in 
these countries. It was fun to make 
tiny Chinese wheelbarrows, Japanese 
jinrikishas, Dutch windmills, Eskimo 
houses, and many other things. We 
got a big thrill dressing the dolls, mak- 
ing scrapbooks, and selecting stories 
for each country. 

We also added more songs to our 
scrapbook of songs which we started 
last year. This book is divided into 
three parts. The first part contains 
religious songs. Many of them have 
been handed down from generation 
to generation. The second part con- 
tains folk songs and love ballads, and 
the third part is what we listed as 
Tennessee folklore. This, too, was an 
enjoyable piece of work, for we all had 
a hand in collecting the songs and we 
learned to sing many of them. 

We have great times singing, and 
often we have musical programs when 
everyone is invited to come and enjoy 
them. It is not uncommon for Uncle 
Jonas Trentham to bring his violin down 
and he and Mrs. Adams play violin 
and piano duets accompanied by 
everybody singing and usually led by 
Mr. Richard Trentham. Ruth T. Bran- 
ton and Frank Trentham come back 
occasionally and pick their guitars for 
us. Sometimes Jewel Lewis, one of 
our seventh grade girls, will pick the 
guitar and sing for us. Oftentimes 
different ones of the boys will play 
special pieces on their French harp or 
jew's-harp. 

We have had the following grad- 
uates go from our school: Joe Adams, 
Blanche King, Ruth Trentham, Frank 
Trentham, and Bernice King. Joe is 
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employed at the Aluminum Company 
of America; Frank is working at Elk- 
mont; Ruth is happily married; Blanche 
and Bernice enrolled in high school last 
year. In spite of the fact that condi- 
tions aren't always the best, we make 
the most of everything. Our school 
motto is "Keep Your Face to the Sun.” 
We selected the sunflower as our 
school flower. We often sing "Keep 
on the Sunny Side of Life.'' Even in 
the schoolroom we are loyal to our 
country. Every morning before we are 
seated we salute the flag. From time 
to time we make posters which help us 
to remember. 

Although Park Settlement is only a 
one-room school, we think we have 
good times there. We have learned 
to live together beautifully. We decide 
together what we think should be done 
at school and what should not be done 
and we stick to our decisions. A large 
poster placed up over the water foun- 
tain bearing these words, "A nice child 
takes his turn," helped us to remember 
to have respect for the rights of others. 

Buried here in the heart of the moun- 
tains we are contented and happy, for 
we have learned to get complete sat- 
isfaction from doing work well. 

Our little hollow is well 
“Happy Hollow." 


named 


Early Birds 

To Fred J. Page, who retired from 
the superintendency of Williamson 
County two years ago with the longest 
continuous service record of any coun- 
ty superintendent in the nation, goes 
the honor of being the first T. E. A. 
member to pay his dues this year. 

To Superintendent Homer L. Linder 


and his teachers of Fentress County - 


goes the distinction of being the first 
county education association to vote 
to join the T. E. A. 100 per cent this 
year. 

Ninety-nine per cent of Tennessee's 
white public school teachers were 
members of their state education as- 
sociation last year. Let us make it 100 
per cent this year, before November |. 


General Quiz on 
Tennessee 
. What is the land and water area 
of Tennessee? 
Answer: 42,022 square miles. 
. What is the motto of Tennessee? 
Answer: “Agriculture and Com- 
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The American Way is the Better Way 


There is a more fervent sincerity in 
this simple promise of American 
loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples 
of a hundred other lands may chant 
their own paraphrases of this 
American credo. 


When that day comes—when 
men and women and children 
gather to hear good music, to 
travel, to relax at the theatre, to 
study, or to commune with their 
God in His House—the grateful 


Nashville Products Co. 
158 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


comfort contributed through the 
past half-century by the handiwork 
of American Seating craftsmen in 
the production of seating for 
schools, theatres, churches and the 
transportation industry will be 
more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—until Victory brings Peace —our 
foremost duty is the sustained production of 
the tools of Victory: aircraft and armament 
parts of finely fashioned plywood anc pre- 
cision-machined metals—built in the Amer- 
ican Way, to help perpetuate The American 
Way of Life. 
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. What is the state flower? 

Answer: the purple iris. 

. What is the state tree? 

Answer: the tulip poplar. 

. What is the state bird? 

Answer: the mockingbird. 

. What is the most popular nickname 
of Tennessee? Why? 

Answer: the Volunteer State, be- 
cause 30,000 men volunteered to 
fight in the Mexican War when 
just 2,800 were asked for. 

. What is the chief occupation in 

Tennessee? 

Answer: agriculture. 


8. When did Tennessee become a 
state? 
Answer: June |, 1796. 

. What is the population of Ten- 
nessee? 
Answer: 2,915,998. 


PLUTOCRAT 

Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job 
as grocery boy for the summer. The grocer 
wanted a serious-minded youth, so he put 
Johnny to the test. 

"Well, my boy, what would you do with a 
million dollars?" he asked. 

"Jiminy crickets! 1 don't know—I wasn't 
expecting so much at the start.” 
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Ylew STECK BOOKS 
YOU WILL WANT TO INCLUDE 
IN YOUR TEACHING PROGRAM 








Echoesof the Southland 


MIDDLE GRADE literature series de- 
H signed to acquaint the pupil with the 
authors, the literature, the culture, and the 
heritage of the Southland. May be used as 
readers or as junior anthologies. Short 
biographical sketches of each author. 
Printed in two colors. Lavishly illustrated 
with photographs that constitute a pictorial 
tour of the places of historical and scenic 
interest in the South. 


















Book 1—530 pages Book 2—594 pages 
Each, per copy: $1.80 


My Country and Yours 


A new beginners’ history of the United States 
designed for the intermediate grades that will 
give y 9: @ new appr tion of their coun- 
try. Tells the story of the nation's development: 
how the people in each gen- 
eration lived and met their 
problems—how they fought 
the battles of freedom. A 
continuous story as dramat- 
ically and interestingly 
written as juvenile fiction. 
Beautifully illustrated— 
bibliographies—addi- 
tional activities 


Price, per copy: 


$140 
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Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 








NO FEAR 
"| hope you're not afraid of microbes," 
apologized the teller as he cashed the school 
teacher's check with soiled currency. 
“Don't worry," said the young thing, “a 
microbe couldn't live on my salary."—Michi- 
gan Education Journal. 


While the late Dr. Charles Eliot was the 
active head of Harvard University, someone 
asked why the noble institution had acquired 
@ reputation as the nation's greatest store- 
house of knowledge. 

"I'm sure | do not know," responded the 
good doctor, his old eyes twinkling merrily, 

“unless it is because the freshmen bring us so 
much of it and the seniors take so little away.’ 
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of training does he have? 
























WU iatily for Fall The All-American Teacher 


W. P. KING 
Editor, Kentucky School Journal 
Louisville, Kentucky 















The All-American teacher — what 
manner of individual is he? What kind 
What is 
his attitude toward his country? What 
is his character and what is his funda- 
mental belief about religion? What 
does he think about his profession? 

Since the public mind usually asso- 
ciates the idea of education with the 
concept of teacher, we will look at this 
All-American teacher from that angle. 
He is educated according to the con- 
ventions and the law. He has had so 
many hours, or credits, or years, in 
some school, which, in turn, has been 
measured by some yardstick to deter- 
mine its efficiency. But this is not 
really the education of our All-Ameri- 
can teacher at all. This is just his 
“driver's license," or his "ration card,” 
or his “dress circle ticket." His real 
education is expressed in his love for 
children and his devotion to the task 
of teaching them; in his willingness to 
forego the pleasures of a permanent 
home and the profits of a business 
career. He has withdrawn himselt 
from the arena where the hot turmoil 
of competition may yield profit and 
from the maelstrom of murky political 
whirlpools (or is it cesspools?), where 
so often moral turpitude is the price of 
preference, and has taken his place 
amidst the spiritual aristocracy where 
the motive of profit disappears and 
where the uncouth cacophony of pollit- 
ical rumblings is only a raucous noise 
that amuses children and humiliates 
their elders. 

It is this consecration of a high pur- 
pose and the dedication of a life to an 
ideal that constitute the real education 
of the All-American teacher. 

What of his patriotism? He has 
been at the front with his pledge and 
his creed and his flag and his life 
all the time—in times of peace and 
times of war. The populace waves the 
flag when an enemy appears over the 
ramparts of freedom, but this All- 
American teacher has kept the flag of 
his country in plain view all the time, 
and has honored its symbolism in art 
and literature and in poetry and song 
which extol the virtues of freedom and 
the values of democracy. 
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He gives to childhood its first 
glimpse of its country and its first 
understanding of the meaning of the 
way of life in that country. He lights 
the candles of patriotism in the hearts 
of the children of this free nation. 
He lives his patriotism in his unselfish 
labor. He asks no compensation for 
his service to his country. He seeks 
no favor and accepts no reward for 
duty done as an American citizen. 

Uncomplainingly he took the task of 
helping his country in her efforts to 
organize her economics in the various 
rationing and registering enterprises, 
and he went to this task happily and 
gave of his strength and his time free- 
ly, this All-American teacher, and nei- 
ther asked nor received compensation. 

Without hesitancy, he quit his class- 
room when his country called and went 
with the forces of the nation to the 
battle fronts of land and air and sea to 
fight for the ideals he had fought for 
and worked for on less dramatic fronts. 
When the scourge of war is over, he 
will return to the service of his country 
in its laboratories of liberty. 

His character, like his courage, is 
above reproach. He feels the throb- 
bing heart of childhood. He sees the 
fresh flush of innocence in the uplifted 
faces of children. He is conscious of 
his example in the presence of a soul 
just breaking into a new world of 
mystery. He cannot be false to his 
trust. He treads the open ways. 

He has sprung from the median eco- 
nomic group and has remained in the 
lowest brackets of that group. De- 
spite the fact that for some strange 
reason, his country has never shown 
proper appreciation of his services, he 
has gone uncomplainingly along, for 
the most part, always struggling against 
the cruelties of inadequate compensa- 
tion, but always with fresh hope that 
someday things will be better. Some- 
day the light will shine in clouded 
minds. Someday a still small voice 
will whisper—and the children will not 
misunderstand. 

He has never felt inclined, as have 
so many groups, to believe that he 
should, by organization, force society 
to recognize its own economic short- 
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sightedness and his economic need. 
Ninety-five per cent of American 
teachers believe in the American prin- 
ciple of “Free Enterprise.’ To this 
principle the All-American teacher sub- 
scribes, and refuses to join any or- 
ganization which might improve his 
financial status, but might jeopardize 
the ideals for which his profession has 
stood. His ideals are not to be bar- 
tered. 

He believes in the church and holds 
it up before his charges as the one 
institution which is indispensable to the 
life of every individual. Atheism has 
no place in his philosophy of life and 
his everyday work epitomizes the love, 
the benevolence, the silent suffering 
and sacrifices of his ideal teacher— 
the wandering Teacher of Galilee. 

This All-American teacher is loyal 
to the task to which he has dedicated 
his life. To him every individual who 
devotes himself to the service of child- 
hood is a teacher. He builds no Magi- 
not line around the particular area in 
which his talents are exercised, nor 
seeks the exaltation of his colleagues 
to some fictitious rank. He is an All- 
American teacher! He deplores the 
pitiful cliques of pathetic groups who 
ape the practices of the world from 
which he has withdrawn in order that 
he might serve in a divine mission. 
This All-American teacher is the sym- 
bol of the spirit of the real America, 
the America that cradled the hopes 
and dreams of a free world, the Amer- 
ica that nourished those hopes and 
dreams until they became lurid, living 
things in the heart of the world; the 
America that sacrifices today, and dies 
today, that the flickering flames of the 
light of liberty may never go out. 


This is the spirit of the All-American - 


teacher that is flaming in a million 
classrooms in America today. Wher- 
ever that spirit does not glow, America 
has failed. Wherever society has ac- 
cepted a substitute for the All-Amer- 
ican teacher, childhood has been 
cheated. Wherever America has ac- 
cepted less than the All-American 
teacher, the soul of America has borne 
a scar. 


VIEWPOINT 

He had taken pains, when he applied for 
work, to assure the farmer that he never got 
tired. When his new employer went to the 
field where he had put the man at work, he 
found him lolling on his back under a tree. 

"What does this mean?" asked the farmer. 
ne you were a man who never got 
ired. 

“I don't," said the hired man, calmly. 
"This doesn't tire me.” r 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 
Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker 
Mary Maud Reed 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P) 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY (1) 


FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II) 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 
(III) 





Officially State- Adopted in Tennessee 
THE CURRICULUM READERS 


ACTIVITY-WORKBOOK for each reader, 
—Primer Activity-Workbook is combine 


PRIMER CHART. 
PLAYMATES—PRE-PRIMER, either cloth or cardboard cover. 
WORD CARDS for Pre-Primer—Primer and for First Reader. 


CITIZENSHIP—With Tennessee Supplement 
By Henry Noble Sherwood 
Basal civics for elementary schools 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tennessee Representative, DON C. KENNON 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser, J. R. McGaughy 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) 
MAKING AMERICA (V) 


OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI) 
rades 1 to 6. The Pre-Primer 
in one volume. 














Pedagogical Piffle 


A LAST RESORT 


A farmer near Corning, Kansas, whose son 
was an applicant for a position under the 
government, but who had been repeatedly 
turned down, said: 

“Well, it's hard luck, but John has missed 
that civil-service examination again. It looks 
like they just won't have him." 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Well, he was short on spellin' and 
geography, and missed purty fur in mathe- 
matics." 

"What is he going to do about it?” 

"| dunno. Times is mighty hard, and | 
reckon he'll have to go back to teachin’ school 
for a livin’. 
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JUST AN EDUCATED ONE 


The new maid in a Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
home was much impressed with the fact that 
the master bears the title of doctor. 

She mentioned to the cook that it seemed 
funny he didn't have a sign on the door ad- 
vertising his profession. 

“Oh,” explained the cook, “he ain't a real 
doctor. He's just one of the educated kind.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


FISH, FLESH, OR FOWL? 


Voice over the telephone: "Are you the 
game warden?” 

Game Warden: "Yes, ma'am.” 

Voice: "Well, | am so thankful | have the 
right person at last. Would you please give 
me some suggestions for games for a chil- 
dren's Christmas party?"—Clay County Com- 
muter. 


OLD AS THE HILLS 
First Student: "I wonder how old Miss 
Jones is." 
Second Student: “Quite old, | imagine. 
Bee say she used to teach Caesar."—Balance 
ect. 


HISTORY UP TO DATE 
Teacher: "Jane, who was Anne Boleyn?” 
Jane: "A flatiron, sir." 
Teacher: "What do you mean?” 
Jane: “Well, our history book says that 
‘Henry, having disposed of Catherine, pressed 
his suit with Anne Boleyn.’ "—Texas Outlook. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 
Teacher: "How old would a person be who 
was born in 1886?" 
Bright Pupil: “Do you mean a man or a 
woman?"'—Exchange. 
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"And now," asked the teacher, “will any- 
one give me an example of an indirect tax, 
please?” 

"The dog tax,” announced the pupil. 

“Why do you term that an indirect tax?” 

"Because the dog doesn't pay it."—Mich- 
igan Education Journal. 


KNOCK! KNOCKI 

A teacher was reading to her class when 
she came across the word “unaware.” She 
asked if anyone knew the meaning. One 
tiny girl raised her hand timidly and gave 
the following definition: 

“Unaware is what you put on first and take 
off last.""—Michigan Education Journal. 
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This article was chosen from a group 
of thirty-five stories entitled STORIES 
OF TENNESSEE which have been pre- 
pared by the Tennessee Writers’ Project. 
A complete manuscript may be obtained 
without charge by any superintendent 
of principal who is interested in print- 
ing or mimeographing the stories for 
use as supplementary reading. Address 
of the project is 423'/. Church Street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 











He stands there with his face set 
toward his work. The rhythmic rise 
and fall of his shiny pick tumbles the 
black stuff to his feet. The pile grows 
—as do a thousand other piles beneath 
a thousand other swinging picks. Min- 
ers are at work, and from out of the 
hills of Tennessee comes coal. Coal 
for power, coal for manufacturing and 
light, coal for transportation. Coal is 
one of the industrial giants in Tennes- 
see. Five million tons are annually 
trundled out of these hills to place 
Tennessee fourth in the South and tenth 
in the nation as a coal-producing state. 

The great region from which coal 
comes extends southwest and north- 
west across the state, covering an area 
of more than four thousand square 
miles. With Anderson, Campbell, 
Fentress, Grundy, Claiborne, Morgan, 
and Marion leading as extensive coal- 
mining counties, the state has a poten- 
tial twenty-five billion tons of unmined 
coal with an estimated value of fifty 
billion dollars. 

Tennessee coal is bituminous—an 
excellent grade used for both domestic 
and industrial purposes—the quality of 
which is exceeded only by the harder 
anthracite coal mined in the Pennsyl- 
vania fields. 

But Tennessee coal has a distinct ad- 
vantage in finding a ready market, in 
that its production cost is extremely 
low. In 1931 the production cost was 
$1.47 a ton. In a neighboring Southern 
state the cost was $3.81, and in four 
Western states the cost of production 
was as high as $5.06 a ton. Thus, 
Tennessee coal has a wider range of 
distribution than would otherwise be 
possible. 

In the Cumberland Mountains, where 
the most extensive mining operations 
are carried on, the coal runs in seams 
which vary in thickness from a few 


inches to six feet. The deposits aver- i 


age from one thousand to two thou- 
sand feet above sea level—though in 
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The Black Giant 









Campbell County there are two beds, 
one at 2,850-foot elevation, and the 
other at only 250 feet. 

Most Tennessee coal is withdrawn 
from hillsides through horizontal shafts. 
As the miners’ pneumatic guns or picks 
bite into the coal, pillar rooms are 
gradually formed—so-called because 
columns of coal are left as supporting 
pillars until the seam has been exhaust- 
ed. When the coal pillars are removed 
they are replaced with wooden girders. 
Mule-drawn cars are still used in some 
mines to bring out the free coal, but 
in most Tennessee mines motor-pro- 
pelled cars have replaced the mule. 

When seams are found to circle the 
crown of a hill close to the surface, a 
system known as “hatband’’ mining is 
used. It is thus named because of the 
ridged appearance the hill assumes 
during the operation. 












1913 to 1931 was never less than 400,- 
000,000 tons in this country. 

Coal was first mined in Tennessee 
from the lower and upper Sewanee 
seam in 1867. This coal makes an 
excellent coke, and it kept the blast 
going in the iron furnaces at Rockwood 
continuously until 1922. 

Tennessee's industrial development 
has been synonymous with the dis- 
covery and exploitation of her coal 
fields. Coke was necessary in the 
smelting of other minerals. The steam- 
boat moved under the impetus of burn- 
ing coal. Before the introduction of 
hydroelectric power, steam - driven 
generators supplied current for homes 
and factories. Even the railroads owed 
much of their development to coal. 

Engineering difficulties and prohibi- 
tive costs were overcome in the con- 
struction of the first railroad between 
Nashville and Chattanooga, because 
coal was discovered along the pro- 
posed route. The builders utilized the 
coal in constructing the road, and then 




















































Geologists state that the reason . ‘ " tr 
there is no coal in the Great Smoky used the railroad to haul it. This sof » 
Mountains, which lie east of the Cum- lower ed transportation costs of coal al 
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to its condition. When a mine falls 
below an acceptable classification, the 
state forces remedial action to remove 
dangerous conditions before the oper- 
ator is allowed to send miners into it. 
Ventilation and the hazard of ex- 
plosions have been the problems fore- 
most in coal mining. The formation of 
gases from coal within the mines re- 
sults in a highly explosive atmosphere. 
During the early days this condition 
made it appear that man would never 
be able to use the vast underground 
treasure he had discovered. It be- 


came impossible to find men who would 
carry lights into the black holes in the 
face of almost certain destruction. 

The danger of explosion was greatly 
reduced, however, by the Englishman, 
Sir Humphrey Davey, who invented a 
safety lamp, which kept open flame 
from the gases by a protecting mantle. 
Introduction of electric lamps supplied 
from portable batteries further lowered 
the danger, as did the installation of 
giant fans and suction devices, which 
constantly carry off the gases and 
supply fresh air to the workers. 








Autumn Coloration 


SAMUEL L. MEYER 


Department of Botany 
University of Tennessee 





We in Tennessee see an amazing 
spectacle each fall. The hardwood 
trees and shrubs present their annual 
“Pageant of Color.'' For the perform- 
ance, they are clad in garments of yel- 
low, red, purple, orange, and brown. 
The transformation from the predomi- 
nant green of summer foliage to the 
more brilliant colors of autumn brings 
to science and nature teachers many 
questions from students and parents. 
This discussion should help answer the 
more important. 

It is commonly stated that the color 
of foliage of hardwoods in the spring 
and summer and of _ evergreens 
throughout the year is due to a pig- 
ment called chlorophyll. Actually, 
chlorophyll is not a single pigment. 
There are two chlorophyll pigments: 
one is called chlorophyll a; the other, 
chlorophyll b. They differ in chemical 
structure and in color. Chlorophyll a 
is blue-green; chlorophyll b is yellow- 
green. The chlorophyll pigments are 
unstable and are decomposed by sun- 
light. However, they are constantly 
manufactured by the living cells of 
the leaves so that the chlorophyll con- 
tent of a leaf remains fairly con- 
stant throughout the growing season. 
Chlorophyll pigments are not soluble 
in water, but are present in leaf cells 
in small bodies called plastids. The 
plastids are composed of protoplasm, 
the living substance of which plant 
and animal cells are composed. The 
plastids containing the chlorophyll pig- 
ments are called chloroplastids or 
chloroplasts. Transformation of green 
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leaves to yellow, orange, red or brown 
is an extremely interesting process. 
Yellow and Orange.—These colors 
are largely due to two related pig- 
ments. One is carotin, a pigment 
which is abundant in carrots. It is re- 
lated to vitamin A. The other is 
xanthophyll, which occurs in petals of 
yellow flowers as well as in autumn 
foliage. Together they are known as 
the carotinoid pigments. They vary in 
color from pale yellow to orange red. 
The carotinoids are normally found 
in chloroplastids, along with the chloro- 
phyll pigments and, incidentally, they 
are present in leaves all during spring 
and summer. Their presence is masked 
by the more abundant green pigments. 
It is not until the chlorophyll pigments 
begin to break down more rapidly 
than they are formed that the yellow 
and orange pigments become visible. 


Red and Purple.—tThese striking col- 
ors in autumn foliage result from a 
group of pigments known as anthocya- 
nins. They, too, occur in petals of 
flowers, such as the ordinary red ge- 
ranium, hyacinths, tulips, and holly- 
hocks, as well as in leaves. Anthocya- 
nins are water soluble and are usually 
found in cells in solution in the cell 
sap. They vary in color from red 
through violet to blue. Anthocyanin 
production is influenced both by the 
conditions under which plants are 
growing and the heredity of the plant. 
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The most brilliant autumn coloration 
occurs in those seasons in which con- 
ditions just preceding and accompany- 
ing development of color favor pro- 
duction of anthocyanins: the weather 
is clear, cool, and dry. Severe 
drought, however, may cause leaf fall 
before the colors appear or a consid- 
erable reduction in their brilliance. If 
a plant does not have the proper 
hereditary make-up, there will be no 
anthocyanins developed, regardless of 
the weather or other environmental 
conditions. 

Brown.—This somber color in the 
autumn landscape is produced by the 
chemical breakdown of some of the 
leaf components as well as by the pro- 
duction of certain brown substances, 
especially tannins. The brown color 
may be present in the cell sap or in the 
walls of the cells. 

Variations of yellow, orange, red, 
and brown result from different com- 
binations and proportions of pigments 
producing those colors. 

The sequence of changes involved 
in the development of color in a leaf 
may be summarized as follows. Late 
in the season the activity of the leaf 
slows down. Disintegration of the 
green pigments proceeds more rapidly 
than they are formed and the associ- 
ated carotinoid pigments now become 
visible, and thus yellow or orange leaf 
coloration is produced. If the leaf is 
one in which the heredity favors an- 
thocyanin production, those pigments 
develop and a red or purple leaf -re- 
sults. Formation of brown substances, 
such as tannins, may produce a leaf 
of that color. Various shades, hues, 
and intensities may be due to differ- 
ences in combinations or proportions 
of pigments present. Of course, the 
final color of all leaves is brown since 
that color is associated with the dis- 
integration of the less stable pigments 
and the death of the leaves. 

It is hoped that this discussion of 
autumn coloration will be of value in 
assisting those interested to interpret 
the brilliant spectacle they see about 
them. The autumn "Pageant of Color™ 
will then have meaning as well as 


beauty. 
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FORTY YEARS AGO 
Teacher: “Now, Patsy, would it be proper 
to say, ‘You can't learn me nothing'?” 
Patsy: "Yis'm.” 
Teacher: “Why?” 
Patsy: ‘Cause yer can't."—Michigan 
cation Journal. 
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Are Superior Students Neglected in 
Our High Schools? 


RICHARD R. FOSTER 


Assistant Director of Research 
National Education Association 


In the abnormally difficult times 
which lie ahead for America, as for 
the rest of the world, the great need 
will be for leadership compounded of 
intelligence and good will. Who will 
supply such leadership? Will it spring 
up as if by magic to meet the need, 
or must it be carefully and systemati- 
cally trained over a period of years in 
the nation's schools? If careful train- 
ing is necessary, are American second- 
ary schools doing all they can to pro- 
vide such training for students whose 
capacity for good leadership is great- 
est? 

It may seem strange to raise such a 


~ question about an institution which for 


many decades was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the education of academi- 
cally superior pupils. However, the 
gradual lowering of academic stand- 
ards and the modification of curricu- 
lums to care for an increasing propor- 
tion of less capable pupils have per- 
mitted many youngsters of superior 
ability to “get by" with far less than 
their highest possible achievements. Of 
special interest in connection with this 
problem is a recent survey of opinions 
and practices with respect to the edu- 
cation of superior students in more 
than a thousand junior and senior high 
schools throughout the nation.2 

School Provisions in General.—While 
nine out of every ten schools reported 
that their provisions for superior stu- 
dents differ in some respect from those 
made for average students, fewer than 
half the schools are following any one 
of the general practices inquired 
about. The most common of these 
practices in senior high schools include 
permitting superior students to carry 
more courses at a time than the aver- 
age student, giving them individualized 
instruction and guidance within classes 
containing average students, and hold- 
ing them to higher standards of 
achievements. The junior high schools 
are less inclined to vary the number of 
courses for the brighter pupils and 
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more inclined to place them in sepa- 
rate classes. Among the least frequent 
in both types of schools are the prac- 
tices of varying the amount or kind of 
participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, providing a special curriculum 
extending through several school years, 
and shortening the time required for 
graduation. 

Major Conclusions of the Survey.— 
The chief conclusions of the study may 
be stated briefly as follows: 

1. High school principals and psy- 
chologists agree that superior students 
should be given especially enriched 
programs of classwork. 

2. Although school principals seem 
overwhelmingly opposed to letting 
bright pupils graduate in less than the 
usual time, most psychologists believe 
that the question of acceleration in 
school should be decided according to 
the mental, physical, and social ma- 
turity of the individual student. 

3. A varied offering of elective sub- 
jects tends to produce a natural group- 
ing of pupils according to interests 
and abilities, but it cannot be depend- 
ed upon to reduce the spread of abil- 
ity within classes as much as a well- 
administered plan of ability grouping 
or special classes. While a majority 
of senior high school principals favor 
giving bright youngsters unusual free- 
dom in the selection of courses and 
permitting them to carry more than 
the usual number of subjects at a time, 
there is by no means complete agree- 
ment on the wisdom of these proce- 
dures. 

4. Students of exceptional ability in 
a particular field, such as music, art, 
or foreign language, should have more 
courses in that field than the average 
student. 

5. Under favorable conditions, the 
placement of superior students in sep- 
arate classes can markedly facilitate 
both enrichment of the curriculum and 
rapid advancement for such students. 
It remains a question whether the social 


** and emotional disadvantages of ability 


grouping generally outweigh its intel- 





lectual advantages. In the individual 
school the answer probably depends in 
large measure upon the insight and 
skill of the teachers and upon out-of- 
class provisions for the association of 
children from all ability levels. 

6. If superior students are to be 
placed in separate classes, the group- 
ing should be based on all the perti- 
nent information available—not on in- 
telligence test scores alone. Moreover, 
the plan should be flexible enough to 
permit the ready transfer of students 
from one group to another whenever 
advisable. 

7. Whether superior students are 
placed in separate classes or not, cur- 
riculum enrichment for them should 
involve changes in both content and 
teaching method. The typical college 
preparatory curriculum may provide 
enough potential enrichment for most 
superior students, but special efforts 
are usually necessary to make such 
enrichment a reality in schools com- 
posed largely of average and inferior 
students. 

8. While the opinions of high school 
principals seem rather evenly divided 
on whether superior students need 
teachers with special qualifications, 
most prominent writers in the field 
agree that the following characteristics 
are needed to an unusual degree in 
teaching children of exceptional abil- 
ity: high general or special ability, a 
large stock of pertinent information, 
good health, freedom from envy of 
persons with superior talents, training 
in the psychology and treatment of 
superior children, and successful pre- 
vious experience in teaching. 

9. Extracurricular activities have an 
important part to play in the educa- 
tion of superior students. Successful 
participation in such activities, how- 
ever, should not relieve the better stu- 
dents of responsibility for outstanding 
achievement in the classroom. 

10. Excessive or unwholesome pub- 
licity in regard to special provisions 
for superior students is to be avoided. 
It is probably wise to explain the pro- 
gram clearly to the persons immedi- 
ately concerned and to others who 
make definite inquiries, but to refrain 
tactfully from making extended state- 
ments for publication unless public 
opinion demands them. 

11. Since school practice tends to 
lag behind competent opinion in this 
field, principals and teachers together 
need to take stock of their provisions 
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for superior students and to consider 
making changes wherever present prac- 
tice is contrary to the results of careful 
thinking and experimentation. All 
modifications should in turn be sub- 
jected to continuous appraisal in the 
light of student needs and student 
progress. 


Questions and Answers 


Question—How can one stop children from 
lying? 

Reply—Children lie for various reasons— 
fear of punishment or of being deprived of 
something they have or want, because they 
desire to bolster their self-esteem in some 
way, because a question has been worded so 
as to suggest a particular answer and they 
give the answer before they stop to think. 
They will give the conventional lies they have 
heard adults give. Moreover, with young 
children the line between fact and fiction is 
sometimes very slight. They will tell as truth 
something they imagined as happening. In 
all cases the remedy must take into consider- 
ation the reasons. 

Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers College, 
Cclumbia University, says in regard to 
methods of preventing children from lying: 
"In the first place, the habit of lying may be 
prevented by detecting a child's first at- 
tempts, and making him realize that advan- 
tage rarely comes of it—that there are 
usually better ways of meeting situations. 
The child must learn that lying usually makes 
a bad situation worse. In the second place, 
a habit of fearlessness needs to be built up. 
The child should be approved for moral 
courage. An appeal may be made to 
children's admiration of fearlessness and 
courage, and the connection between physical 
and moral courage should be pointed out." 

“If a child lies in order to make an impres- 
sion on someone," Dr. Strang points out, “an 
opportunity should be devised whereby he 
can satisfy his desire for approval and mas- 
tery in some other way. If a child lies 
through fear of consequences, he may be 
encouraged in truthfulness by a more just and 
understanding treatment of his offenses. A 
very suggestible child will lie without really 
meaning to, and should not be hurried in 
his answers, but be encouraged to think 
before he speaks. 

"Care should be taken not to give a child 
@ feeling of guilt with respect to a false- 
hood in which he has been detected. The 
emphasis should be on helping him to learn 
better ways of meeting everyday situations 
and crises.” 


Question—In what subjects are moving pic- 
tures most usually employed as an educational 
medium? 


Reply—Socia!l studies and the natural 
sciences. For teaching history, geography, 
and civics, the power of the motion picture 
to present places, persons, and situations has 
been found exceptionally valuable. As valu- 
able have been the numerous films on science 
in depicting natural phenomena which other- 
wise could not be studied to advantage in 
the classroom. 

Films have been shown by experimental 
studies to be useful in teaching many other 
subjects — from English to athletics. There 
are new film releases in the fields of house- 

arts, vocational guidance, music, and 
physical education. The increasing number 
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Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much— Acts So Fast! 


IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 
fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE—when you have 
a headache and anunsettledstomach 
both at the same time—take Alka- 
Seltzer! Theanalgesic (pain-reliever) 
eases the painofan aching head while 
the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. 


Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never 
know how soon you may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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available educational films promises new pos- 
— in many areas of the modern cur- 
riculum. 


Question—Should girls in junior high school 
engage in all the sports that the boys do? 


Reply—Because the muscular strength of 
girls is from twenty to forty per cent less 
than that of the average boy of the same 
age and size, and because girls have generally 
smaller lungs and hearts, physical educators 
believe that great care should be taken to 
prevent harmful excessive activity. Basketball, 
hockey, and other sports where there is an 
unusual amount of running or competition 
are likely to involve excessive activity. If 
these sports are engaged in, they should be 
informal with rests whenever the participants 
become tired. 


On the other hand, there is no evidence for 
the statement commonly made that girls 
should not engage in such sports as high 
jumping or broa so ay where there is a 
certain amount of ing shock. 

Experiments are being made in modification 
of boys games and sports for the use of 
girls. These modified sports should be par- 
ticularly applicable to girls of junior high 
school age. 

2 


PERFUME 
Frosh: “I just brought home a skunk.” 
Roommate: "Where ya gonna keep him?” 
Frosh: “I'm gonna tie him under the bed.” 
Roommate: "What about the smell?" 
Frosh: “He'll have to get used to it like | 
did." —Awgwan. 
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Introducing Folk Dancing and Folk 
Games in Rural Elementary Schools 


GRACE POST 
Training School, Austin Peay Normal School 


Clarksville, 


As a pupil in a rural school in south 
Louisiana, | went to school with one 
idea in mind—"Would | arrive in time 
to play before school began in the 
morning, Coffee Grows on White Oak 
Trees or Had a Little Fight in Mexico? 
And did | know my lesson sufficiently 
well to merit recess? | wonder how 
many stanzas there are in Skip to My 
Lou? Why doesn't Mary sing the 
same words we do in singing We're 
Marching Round the Levee? Every- 
body likes Jump Josie, doesn't he?" 

These were my first impressions and 
expressions in singing games and folk 
dances. Then since my classmates and 
other friends had the same thoughts 
as |, these activities were found on 
all party programs and at the annual 
picnics as well as at school. Even 
parents liked them, but they never 
displaced any part in the curriculum. 
They were just picked up—a lore 
handed down to them by their elders. 

Just what is folk dancing? Douglas 
Kennedy, head of the English Dance 
Society, says, "It is only a glorified 
walking about by a group of people 
in a musical design. The pedestrian 
walk which takes us through our daily 
round has now little likeness to a dance. 
There are occasions when our be- 
havior is happier and when our walk 
takes on a likeness not far removed 
from dancing and we seem to be 
walking on air." 

It would be hard to find a popular 
amusement which provides more group 
sociability. We see the need for this 
and we are trying, not to displace any 
part of our curriculum, but to broad- 
en our program so that we can reac- 
quire this natural movement. 

In my present position, having a 
group of normal fifth- and sixth-grade 
boys and girls, | found an opportunity 
to complement the activities of the 
children who were socially unhappy 
because they did not get on basket- 
ball or baseball teams. | talked about 
games that | played as a child, and 
sang: to them the words of the games. 
Soon we pushed the desks in the class- 


room aside and learned to.do some 
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of the games. Finally we borrowed a 
victrola, bought a few records, and 
began to dance by music. 

As children heard tunes, talked at 
home and at school, the interest 
spread and then came an observation 
period. Sisters and brothers asked to 
see the game. Permission was granted, 
and the number of participants in- 
creased. 

Now for several years, at noontime 
much folk dancing has been done in 
large groups with children from all 
grades from the first through the 
eighth. Each dance is first taught to 
a small group. Extra partners are 
taken in as needed. 

Play periods are planned for dif- 
ferent times in the day and dances 
for different age levels are taught at 
these times. At our May Day play 
festival both large and small groups 
participate. 

Among the dances and singing 
games which are suitable for children 
and which are easily taught are: Looby 
Loo, Gustaf's Toast, Ach Ja, The Bear 
Went Over the Mountain, We're 
Marching Round the Levee, Pop Goes 
the Weasel, Chimes of Dunkirk, Thady 
You Gander, Captain Jinks, Christ 
Church Bells, Durham Reel, Circassian 
Circle, Sandy Land. 

Each individual contributes his 
share to the music and action. The 
success of the games depends on all. 
If the definite pattern is not followed, 
the entire group is thrown into con- 
fusion. A group of people appear to 
be merely playing together; in reality 
they are learning to cooperate, to help 
each other, to be tolerant of each 
other's opinions—to be real human 
beings. Many children are helped 
through the self-conscious awkward 
age. Shy people, in following the 
pattern of a folk dance or singing 
game, forget to think how they are 
doing their parts and begin to experi- 
ence real joy, first with one partner 
and then with many. 

In too many instances our people are 
buying their recreation—something to 
see instead of providing for participa- 






tion in activities which afford good 
wholesome fun. 

Would that there were more of our 
children singing: 


Coffee grows on white oak trees, 
Rivers flow with brandy, 
Girls as sweet as a lump of gold, 
Boys as sweet as candy. 


National Geographic 
Bulletin 


The National Geographic Society, 
of Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geograph- 
ic School Bulletins for teachers will 
be resumed early in October. These 
bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks 
of the school year. They embody per- 
tinent facts for classroom use from the 
stream of geographic information that 
pours daily into the Society's head- 
quarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from the 
Society's extensive file of geographic 
photographs. Teachers are requested 
to apply early for the number of these 
bulletins desired. They are obtainable 
only through teachers, librarians, and 
college and normal school students. 
The bulletins are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the National 
Geographic Society as a part of its 
program to diffuse geographic infor- 
mation. They give timely information 
about boundary changes, exploration, 
geographic developments, new indus- 
tries, and costumes and customs, in all 
parts of the world. Since Pearl Har- 
bor the bulletins are keeping abreast 
of the war news. They describe towns, 
cities, and regions affected by the war 
and economic changes here and 
abroad due to the war. Each applica- 
tion should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents (fifty cents in Canada) to 
cover the mailing cost of the bulletins 
for the school year. Teachers may 
order bulletins in quantities for class 
use, to be sent to one address, but 
twenty-five cents must be remitted for 
each. subscription. 
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The Teacher and 


Crime Prevention 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High Schoo! 
Chattanooga 





Recently a well-known penologist 
wrote: ‘The average person in prison 
was in the grade school ten years ago. 
The person who will be in prison ten 
years hence is in the grade school now. 
What are we going to do about it?" 
This is a most challenging question to 
teachers. 

It is not a new set of facts to teach- 
ers that there are over 4,000,000 
criminals; that over 1,500,000 major 
crimes were perpetrated last year; that 
crime costs each individual ten dollars 
monthly or our nation fifteen billion 
dollars annually; and that more crimes 
are committed by persons of nineteen 
than any other age. 

The causes of crime are innumer- 
able; however, we are safe in saying 
that the three chief causes are poor 
home training, low economic condi- 
tions and faulty educational back- 
ground. 

J. Edgar Hoover has repeatedly 
said that a neglected child is poten- 
tially a social menace. He has fre- 
quently indicted negligent parents for 
their failure to properly train their 
children. Father E. J. Flanagan of 
Boys’ Town and L. F. Chapman hold 
similar views. 

A noted criminologist said: "The 
average criminal is underfed, under- 
clothed, undereducated, and under- 
understood by parents, teachers, and 
society." 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes has stated 
that few persons enter Sing Sing Prison 
who were educated for a trade. In 
fact, he has said that fewer trade 
school graduates entered Sing Sing 
than college graduates. 

The crime problem is essentially a 
problem of youth. Most criminals start 
their careers early. Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck's studies show that many de- 
linquents start before they are ten 
years old. A noted crime expert has 
said: “A successful criminal is one 
who starts his career before he is 
twelve; reaches the height of his suc- 
cess before he is eighteen and is killed 
by a policeman or gangster before he 
is twenty-two, leaving an estate of less 
than one hundred dollars.” Warden 


James Johnstori-of Alcatraz said: “"Ev- 
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ery investigator and every commission 
studying those who commit crimes find 
the offenders are young, very young, 
rash, reckless, and bold while still in 
their teens. Records of hardened 
youthful offenders show delinquency 
traceable back into childhood." 

Teachers occupy a strategic position 
in the prevention of crime. They get 
the children when they are very young. 
A very significant responsibility is the 
need of early training in respect for 
authority, cooperation, good sports- 
manship, and fair play. Persons of 
excessive greed, emotional instability, 
and antisocial attitude should be early 
recognized and treated, for they pos- 
sess—coupled with ignorant parents, 
bad economic circumstances, and low 
mentality — the characteristics from 
which come our juvenile delinquents, 
our future prison inhabitants, and our 
"big shot’ criminals. 

It is too much to expect our re- 
formatories, probation officers, police- 
men, and penitentiary officials to cure 
those who have become social wrecks. 
These officials and institutions may 
repair wrecks—they can never restore 
the wrecked lives to complete normal 
living. The hope of correction is pre- 
vention. Teachers must work harder 
to acquaint themselves with the entire 
life of the student. If the child is in a 
broken home, the teacher should know 
that. If the child lives in a district 
where delinquency is high, the teacher 
should know that. If the child is under- 
fed and underclothed, the teacher 
should know that. The neglected child 
is the one that the teacher needs to 
especially fortify because from this 
group we get most of the wrecked 
citizens. 

The greatest obligation of the 
teacher is not that of imparting knowl- 
edge, but of saving students from bad 
citizenship. To put it another way, 
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it is to make of all students good 
citizens. The good will need direction, 
the unfortunates will need more direc- 
tion, understanding, attention, quid- 
ance, and love. The conscientious 
teacher will give her life to save the 
lives of those who would go astray. 
The greatest desire of good teaching 
might be to train the strong for 
Christian leadership and to train the 
weak (the likely delinquents) for escape 
from the houses of horror. The home 
can do more, so can the school. The 
parents must do more, so must the 
teachers. A new challenge we should 
give the teacher—put into each life 
materials that are hard for wrong to 
wreck. If strong materials are placed 
in foundational teachings of our boys 
and girls through the first twelve or 
fourteen years, we need not fear the 
future. So! say crime prevention rests 
largely upon the elementary teachers 
and the parents. Character and con- 
duct need as much emphasis as do the 
traditional subjects. 


Director of Public Relations Arthur 
F. Corey of the Southern Section, 
California Teachers Association: "At- 
tacks on public education are usually 
attacks on people—teachers. Con- 
versely, favorable opinion toward edu- 
cation is usually based on confidence 
in people—teachers. . . . People may 
be very proud of their fine school 
buildings, fine equipment, beautiful 
lawns; but in the long run, they like or 
dislike the schools in terms of whether 
they like or dislike certain teachers they 
have met and known." (SPRA conven- 
tion, June 29.) 

* 


Wealth 


| don't ask for any wealth; 
Instead, | ask of thee, God, 
Good and lasting health; 

For that to me, God, 

Is life's own wealthiest wealth. 


And nothing more do | desire, 
Except a burning, 

Not of fire, 

To raise my soul 

To higher and higher 

And nobler things of life. 


That's ambition, God, 

With the will to work and win; 

Give me that and health, 

And nothing else, God, 

And I'll be thankful then. ~., . 
—Herman L. Howell. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


AVIATION MATERIALS NOW READY FOR 
SCHOOLS. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has had under preparation at Colum- 
bia University and the University of Nebraska 
a series of aviation educational materials, in- 
cluding teachers’ manuals in two fields. The 
one is the science of preflight aeronautics, 
and the other consists of supplements to ex- 
isting courses in mathematics, geography, 
literature, industrial arts, general science, and 
the social studies, showing the relationship 
of such courses to aviation and directing 
attention to the importance of the airplane 
as affecting every phase of our life now and, 
especially, in the postwar period. As a 
result of these studies, seventeen manuscripts 
have been prepared with the cooperation of 
the C. A. A. Since no governmental appro- 
priation was made available for the publica- 
tion of these materials, the C. A. A. invited 
commercial publishers to bid for the publica- 
tion of the entire series. The Macmillan 
Company was the successful bidder. Two of 
the conditions to be met were (I) that the 
books be ready for distribution by September 
1 and (2) that they be priced at a figure 
low enough to make them available to all 
classes and conditions of pupils. These con- 
ditions have been met. The books were 
published on September | and are ready for 
distribution. The series, known as the AIR- 
AGE EDUCATION SERIES, consists of ten 
textbooks, four teachers’ guidebooks, and three 
teachers’ manuals. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW. By R. Robert 
Rosenberg. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
640 pages. Price, $1.80. The plan and ar- 
rangement of this book will attract the atten- 
tion of business law teachers. The unit of 
instruction study centers in the “section"— 
one for each topic of law presented, several 
in each chapter. Another interesting feature 
is a series of something like a hundred social- 
ized drawings (pen and ink sketches) that 
picture everyday applications of law. A com- 
prehensive series of timed drills or tests at 
the end of the twenty-five chapters appear 
to be a feature that the law teacher will be 
able to use to good advantage. Enriching 
the book's presentation of the social aspects 
of law is a chapter on the workmen's compen- 
sation laws, the Social Security Act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and the Wage 
and Hour Law. This new text should be a 
welcome addition to business law teaching 
materials. 

AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR. By 
William B. Brown, Maxwell S. Stewart, and 
Walter E. Meyer. Silver Burdett Company. 
336 pages. Price, $1.80. A textbook de- 
signed for basal use in the high school. The 
authors, deeply and intelligently concerned 
with the problems which the war has 
brought to America, have undertaken to ex- 
plain these problems to the youth of America 
and have done so in a truly masterful way. 
Each chapter includes splendid bibliography 
of contemporary materials and a list of 
stimulating questions for discussion. Un- 
usual illustrations and striking maps do much 


to add to the book's effectiveness. 
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GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS. By Rose 
and Ruth Weber. McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company. Books |, 2, 3, and 4 have 
been planned to meet the needs, the interests, 
and the abilities of children in the first, 
second, third, and fourth grades. The de- 
lightful problems pertain directly to everyday 
experiences of children at school and at home. 
Each GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS book 
is a complete story which provides pupils 
with experiences and practice exercises de- 
signed to make arithmetic interesting and 
easy. Every process is introduced in a direct 
and definite manner, and examples are given 
for each new step. 


TRAPPER DAYS, Tales of the Prairies. By 
Ralph B. Hunkins and Ruth Hunkins Allen. 
American Book Company. Price, $1.00. 372 
pages. An anthology about the stories of 
trappers and explorers who opened up the 
West in the early days of our history. The 
stories are adapted to the proper level of 
difficulty for the intermediate grades. They 
are intended to be read for pleasure rather 
than to be intensively studied. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. By 
Frances Carpenter. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $1.16. 454 pages. A new 
style social science reader about the continent 
that is now the center of so much attention 
in school and out of school. The book is 
organized and carefully adapted to young 
readers of the fifth grade level. It will give 
the pupil a sympathetic understanding of im- 
portant conditions in the countries of South 
America. 

WORD QUIZ—Based on Dictionary for Boys 
and Girls. By John G. Gilmartin. American 
Book Company. Price, $0.24. 64 pages. 
Thirty-two rather easy exercises intended to 
train the pupil in the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of words often misspelled and mispro- 
nounced and in the proper use of most of the 
words treated, thus helping to develop the 
pupil's vocabulary. All information needed 
by the pupil will be found in Webster's Dic- 
tionary for Boys and Girls. 


DRIVIN' WOMAN. By Elizabeth Pickett 
Chevalier. Macmillan Company. This novel 
has every sort of appeal—story, plot, theme, 
romance, characters, and a really superb 
heroine. America Moncure belongs to that 
remarkable generation of postwar Southern 
women who, with nothing left but their brains, 
their beauty and their breeding, hewed out 
distinguished careers in the aggressive eighties 
and after. In her we have a woman with 
the will and resourcefulness of a Scarlett 
O'Hara, but with a solid, well-poised char- 
acter that grows in dignity, beauty, and 
strength. With the love story is also por- 
trayed the rise of the tobacco industry, fol- 
lowed by the epic struggle between the 
farmers and the industrialists. 


THE COMPLETE REPORTER. By Stanley 
Johnson and Julian Harriss. Macmillan Com- 
pany. The Complete Reporter is a general 
text in news writing and editing. It is de- 
signed especially for a complete and fully 
rounded one-year course in journalism for 
colieges and high schools which do not offer 
further instruction in this field. It presents 
several features new to journalism textbooks, 
containing all necessary assignment exercises 
to apply the principles of the text, a correc- 
tion chart and key, and adequate treatment of 
the editorial phases of the reporter's work. 
The volume was developed from the authors’ 
experience in teaching journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and from their further 
experience as practicing reporters and jour- 
nalists. It is suitable both for high schools 
and universities, and especially for English 
departments which wish to bend their in- 
struction in English composition to more 
practical ends. 
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CHAMP FERGUSON, CONFEDERATE GUE- 
RILLA. By Thurman Sensing. Vanderbilt 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $2.50. 256 
pages. The author has written an amazing 
story of guerilla warfare along the Kentucky- 
Tennessee border during the War Between the 
States. The central character is Champ Fer- 
guson, a Confederate guerilla of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, who fought throughout the 
war, only to be captured after the conflict 
had ended and formally tried before a Mili- 
tary Court in Nashville, Tennessee, for the 
murder of fifty-three persons. Actuated by 
intense anger toward a group of eleven men 
who, according to folk tradition of that sec- 
tion, had insulted his wife and daughter 
while he was away from home, Champ Fer- 
guson swore he would kill every one of the 
group with his own hands. As we follow 
Champ Ferguson on his career of vengeance, 
interspersed with periods of service as a 
scout for Morgan's men and as a member 

Fightin’ Joe" Wheeler's cavalry late in the 
war, we get a picture of a phase of that 
bitter struggle between the states that was 
largely without quarter and without mercy. 
LIVING CHEMISTRY. By Ahrens, Bush, and 
Easley. Ginn and Company. Here is a high- 
school chemistry course which goes farther 
than the traditional chemistry textbook. It 
teaches the essentials of chemistry with rela- 
tion to both general science and the practical 
function of chemistry in everyday living. Liv- 
ing Chemistry correlates theoretical with 
applied information. On the one hand it 
points out, amid its theoretical discussion, 
such observable phenomena as spontaneous 
combustion and the quality of the air after 
thunderstorms. On the other it uses familiar 
things, such as foods and cooking and the 
chemistry of related manufacturing processes 
as springboards to chemical knowledge. This 
approach is the result of long experiment with 
effective teaching methods. Living Chemistry 
follows the recommendations of “Science in 
General Education." It is a course based on 
the active needs and problems of young 


people. 
S 


New Books Received 


BROADCASTING TO THE CLASSROOM BY 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. By Carroll 
Atkinson. Meador Publishing Company. 128 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
RADIO PROGRAMS INTENDED FOR CLASS- 
ROOM USE. By Carroll Atkinson. Meador 
Publishing Company. 128 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 
COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN THE MICHIGAN COMMUNITY 
HEALTH PROJECT. By Henry J. Otto, J. 
Darrell Barnard, Vivian V. Drenckhahn, Fred 
A. Miller, and William G. Woods. University 
of Michigan Press. 303 pages. 
POR ONDA CORTA. By Terrell Louise 
Tatum. Houghton Mifflin Company. 157 
pages. 
THE RIVER BOOK. By John 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 256 pages. 
$0.90. 

* 


HOTFOOT 

A hillbilly whose feet had been toughened 
by a lifetime of going barefoot was standing 
hefore his cabin fireplace. Suddenly his wife 
smelled something burning. 

"Smell anything burnin’, Paw?" 

“Naw, Maw.” 

“I thought | did, Paw." 

“What makes you think so, Maw?" 

“Well you're standing on a live coal, Paw 
You better move your foot I" 

"Which one, Maw?"—Medley. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


Approved for Purchase with State Aid in Tennessee Schools 





CADMUS BOOKS 


GRADES 1-3 

ACROSS THE COTTON PATCH by Ellis Credle................. 
Happy days on a plantation in the South with Pig-Tail, the leader, 
a 3 her brother, Billy, the black twins, Atlantic and Pacific, and 

‘their tiny sister, Magnolia Blossom. Illustrated. 

AND CELIA JANE by Maud and Miska Petersham... ... 
The story of the hinting Fx gyre 9 2 of three beloved people; very 
old Auntie, ver young Miki, and in-between Celia Jane. A true 
tale of native Hungary. Illustrated. 

CHICKEN WORLD by E. B. Smith...... RT ag 0 + 
A Ceigeie picture-story about life in a farmyard and an in- 
triguing brood of baby chicks from a mother hen’s point of view. 

EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING Ee 
Delightful verses about children and their fanciful dreams written 
by one who knows and loves the ideas of children intimately. [!- 
lustrated by Helen D. Jameson. 

THE FUNNY THING by Wanda Gag............2.-00000000-00: 
A delightful picture book of nonsense about a “funny thing,” an 
at mee who ate dolls until Bobo taught him to eat jum-jills which 
made his tail grow to a tremendous le 

LITTLE JEEMS HENRY by Ellis Credle... . 2.22... ce ccceeeccees 
Another picture-story of exciting life on a Southern plantation. 
Many adventures develop when Jeems Henry goes to the circus. 

MIKI AND MARY by Maud and Miska Petersham................ 
Captivating adventures fill the world-wide journeys of Mary and 
Miki. Their exciting trip takes them all the way from the Canary 
Islands to New York. Illustrated. 

PELLES’ NEW SUIT by E. M. Beskow. ...........000c00eeeee00s 
A simple Swedish story about how Pelles earned a new suit of clothes, 
written and illustrated by a famous Scandinavian author. 

ee ee Or Ce TE os ccna saccedinescchaececageccccces 
An old-world fable brought to us in a clever new way. A monkey 
and a duck have a race with taxis, busses, airplanes, and fire engines. 
Illustrated by the author. 

THE RABBITS’ REVENGE by Kurt Wiese...............+..-.-. 
An amusing account of a family of rabbits and their revenge on a 
cranky old man who hunts them down to make a fur lining for a 
suit. Illustrations by the author. 


GRADES 2-4 


CHINESE KITTEN by Edna A. Brown..........0..0eeeeeeeees 
A blue kitten goes to Boston to visit a little girl. Illustrated. 


COWBOY TOMMY by Sanford Tousey..........000ceeseeceeeeess 
A picturesque story of Tommy’s adventures with Indians and 
cowboys on his grandfather’s ranch in the West. Illustrated. 


LITTLE MAGIC PAINTER by Muriel H. Fellows................ 


A wonderful story of three little children who live in a cave during 
the stone age ten thousand years ago. Illustrated. 


MANUELITO OF COSTA RICA by Zhenya Gay and Pachito Crespi . . 
Costa Rica is brought to the children of America by the brightly 
colored pictures of Miss Gay and the enchanting story of Manuelito 
and his fooer family. 

MARIO AND THE CHUNA by Esther SS ree 
Mario and the Chuna, his pet bird who throws rocks, have many 
exciting moments fleeing from angry Argentines. Illustrated. 


NAVAJO WINTER NIGHTS by Dorothy C. Hogner................ 
A collection of Navajo myths about Indian boys and girls and tales 
of the animals of the desert. Authentic stories collected by the 
author and illustrator on a trip through Arizona and New Mexico. 

RINGTAIL by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew... ... 20... .c0cseeccess 
The story of a little raccoon who ventured into the outside world 
to satisfy his curiosity. Illustrated by James Reid. 


SINFI AND THE LITTLE GYPSY GOAT by Chesley Kahmann ... 
Sinfi, a gypsy girl, thinks of many ways to prevent her father from 
giving away her troublesome playmate, a goat, and finally succeeds 
when chances seem the worst. Illustrated. 

TEENY GAY by Charlie May Simon. ............00..2eseeceeseee 
Teeny Gay lives in Arkansas with her fisherman father and her 
“mother. er life is filled with thrilling adventures when the White 
River overflows unexpectedly. Illustrated. 


THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS by Clair H. Bishop and Kurt Wiese 
This ancient tale of China and the amusing pictures by Mr. Wiese 
will delight children in every land. 


GRADES 3-5 

CHI WEE. AND LOKI OF THE DESERT by Grace Moon........ 
Chi Wee, the lovable Indian girl, meets Loki, a Navajo boy, and a 
firm friendship results between them. Illustrated. 

JATAKA TALES by Marguerite Aspinwall... ... 2... 2.2.2.0 0eeuee 
Folk tales of India retold with the original atmosphere of the East. 
A fine repertoire for storytellers. 

LITTLE LUCIA by Mabel Louise Robinson... ...........-..0000055 
The story of a little girl with a broken leg and the fun she had with 
the animals and birds that came to visit her. Illustrated. 

MEXICANA by Rene Harnoncourt. ..... 2... ++ 0-0+seeeerecesess 
Large, beautiful, and authoritative pictures of Mexican home life 
with a charming child’s story to knit them together. 


NET 
PRICE 


$0.96 


-63 


-84 


87 


-84 


-96 


84 


-93 


-78 


-93 


-84 


84 


84 


-63 


NET 
PRICE 


ONE DAY WITH JAMBI by Armstrong Sperry. ..............00-- 
ambi, a little boy who lives in faraway Sumatra, his best friend, 
ang, an elephant, and his second best friend, Koko, the monkey, 

fish and work all day. Illustrated. 

OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN by May Justus............. 
A simple story of the impressions of a little girl on her first trip 
away from her home, the mountains of Tennessee. Illustrated. 

PABLO AND PETRA by Melicent Humason Lee.................-- 
Pablo and Petra, two Mexican children, show us the charm and 
simplicity of the Mexican countryside. ustrate 

SIDSEL LONGSKIRT AND SOLVE SUNTRAP by Hans Aanrud .. 

he famous Norwegian children, Sidsel, the peasant girl, and Solve, 
the boy, show American boys and girls the customs an peasant life of 
Norway. Colorful illustrations by the d’Aulaires. 

TIRRA LIRRA by Leura E. Richards. .............0ccccccenccees 
A grand collection of Laura E. Richards’ witty poems—old and 
new—with forty-one pleasing illustrations by Marguerite Davis. 

UNDER THE TREE by Elizabeth M. Roberts... .............00005 
A group of poems by Miss Roberts that will catch the fancy of every 


youngster. Illustrated. 
GRADES 4-6 


CONQUEST OF MONTEZUMA’S EMPIRE by Andrew Lang...... 
A true and courageous story of Cortes’ arduous attempt to crush 
the mighty, golden empire of Mexico’s Montezuma. ietiestede 
by James Daugherty. 

ENCHANTED CASTLE by E. Nesbit. ..........0-.0ccccccccccece 

story of a magic ring and the happiness and sorrow it gave to the 
ones who wore it. Illustrations by i. R. Millar. 

GOLDEN PORCH by W. M. L. Hutchinson................0.0005- 
Myths of old Greece with a simple narration that is engaging and 
does not lack the intrinsic element of fairy tales. Dicsearen 

THE GREAT ROAD by Frederic Arnold Kummer................. 
This is the story of the romantic trade route to the mysterious East 
the various men, women, and children who traveled it in search of 
power and riches. Illustrated. 

HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD by Dhan Gopal Mukerji.............. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji has depicted the thrills and dangers of hunts 
for the wildest of animals in the almost impenetrable jungles of 
India. Illustrated. 

JOAN OF ARC by Boutet de Monved...........220eccecccscccccecs 
A beautiful and dramatic portrayal of the life of France’s greatest 
girl heroine. Exquisitely illustrated. 

KARI, THE ELEPHANT by Dhan Gopal Mukerji................. 
Another fascinating jungle tale of an almost human elephant; full 
of shadowy suspense, mystery, and adventure. Illustrated, 

KATRINKA by Helen Eggleston Haskell... ... 2.202220. ccccececees 
The exciting life in Russia during the time of the Cossacks’ reign of 
terror is pictured through the eyes of Katrinka, a lovable little 
Russian girl. Illustrated. 

LITTLE PILGRIMS TO PENN WOOD by Edna Albert........... 
The story of the sad voyage of a little German girl and her family to 
America and their settlement in Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 

SWIFT FLIES THE FALCON by Esther Melbourne Knox.......... 
The romantic adventures of Margaret and Gareth in search for their 
father during the First Crusade. Illustrated. 

GRADES 5-7 

ANIMALS IN THE SUN by William W. Robinson................ 
An informative and descriptive book about those animals who live 
in the sun, crocodiles, lizards, turtles, and snakes, Illustrated. 

A NORWEGIAN FARM Dials BOE sid sn Seng oss nsedcivee 
A story of healthy, fun-loving farm children in far-off Norway told 
by a sympathetic mother. Illustrated. 

CORPORAL COREY by Jack O’Brien... . 2... ..ccccccccccccccees 
The discipline and hardships the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
must endure. Kurt Wiese illustrations. 

DOG AT HIS HEEL by Charles J. Finger... ........2200cceeseees 
ock, an Australian dog, travels from country to country with two 
riends in search of excitement and adventure. 

GOD’S TROUBADOR by Sophia Jewett... 2.2... -cccccecscccecece 
The kindness, simplicity, and the beauty in the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi in thirteenth century Italy. Illustrate 


HO MING by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis pene 
Ho Ming, a young girl of old China, has a mischievous, happy 
childhood but her life is devoted to serving the people in the 
Public Health Department. Kurt Wiese illustrations. 

LUCKY SIXPENCE by E. B. Knipe and A. A. Knipe............. 
An English girl, alone in this country during the Revolutionary War, 
is captured and escapes from a British man of war. Illustrat 

MARY POPPINS COMES BACK by P. L. Trawers.............-. 
Mary Poppins, who never explains anything, comes back on the end 
of a kite string later to disappear on a merry-go-round horse. 

TREASURES OF CARCASSONE by Albert Robida 
A Frenchman digs for treasure hidden under the Great Well of 
Carcassone: Illustrated. 

WINDY ISLAND by Theodore Acland Hi ‘ 
The humorous but mysterious events that took place during the 
childhood of Bob Cornish, a true son of the land of the Maoris, 
in New Zealand. 
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Boe fora Cruciol Lar 


Here are books for the most important year 
of your career... books that will help you to do more 
effective teaching. x Be sure of outstanding results 
from your teaching by selecting these books for your 

-—— classes... books that will save you time and energy. 























Send for PRICE CATALOG 42—ask about our complete 
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